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SPLENDID CHOICE OF 
OFFICERS WAS MADE 


Detroit Casualty and Surety Con- 
ventions Were Great Suc- 
cesses in: Every Way 





FEDERATION SHOWS WORK 





International Association Finds Its 
Proper Place in Coordinating 
Activities of Others 





MANY DETROIT ATTRACTIONS 





(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

Detroit, Aug. 27.—Better officers 
could not have been chosen by the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents than those elected today. H. 
G. B. Alexander was the logical man to 
head the International association an- 
other year. Plans of reorganization 
just inaugurated can best be made ef- 
fective by the man who made them. 
Mr. Alexander is a strong man. All 
elements rally around him. A _ year 
from now the new plans will have been 
in operation long enough so another 
can take the helm, but his is the proper 
hand to guide the craft at this iunc- 
ture. 

George D. Webb a Big Man 


George D. Webb, of Chicago, is one 
of the strongest casualty and surety 
men in the country, prominent in that 
group of powerful general agents from 
among whom such an organization as 
this takes its leaders by natural selec- 
tion. He is a veteran in both cas- 
ualty and surety lines. No man. is 
sounder in judgment. Few men know 
more about the business. from the 
agent’s point of view. He is not a 
great public speaker. There is noth- 
ing spectacular about him, but he 
brings things to pass. He delivers the 
goods when they are needed. 


Great Success in Every Way . 


_ Businesswise, educationally, socially, 
in fact every way, this convention was 
a great success. The attendance was 
larger than the registration shows, for 
some came late and many did not regis- 
ter. There was a good attendance of 
ladies, though perhaps not so large as 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Announcement 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
enlarged our business and our organization to do 


FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches. 


Having 


connected ourselves with a number of leading 
companies, which we will manage or specially 
represent, and having been admitted to Class‘‘A”” 
membership of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, we are in position to serve our patrons 
in the same thorough, efficient and capable man- 
ner that has characterized our business dealings 
in the past. Wehave been successfully engaged 
in the Casualty and Surety business in Chicago 
for nearly thirty-three years — a third of a cen- 


tury — pioneers in this business. 


We have 


represented, as managing General Agents, the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York, all 
these years, during which we have constructed 

-. a business and organization universally recog- 
nized as the foremost of its kind in this country. 
We propose and offer the same degree of care 
and service to our future patrons of Fire Insur- 
ance and respectfully and earnestly solicit any 
part or all of your insurance business. 


We offer to Agents and Brokers the most expert 
facilities in the following lines: 


Accident and Health Public Liability 

Bonds Owners’ and Landlord’s 
Burglary Liability 

Plate Glass Physicians’ and Drugists’ 
Automobile and Teams Liability 

Elevator Liability Steam Boiler 

Workmen’s Compensation Fly Wheel 


We are in a position to give you special 
service in Automobile Insurance, covering 
every automobile hazard. 











LAST DAY’S WORK OF 
DETROIT CONVENTION 


Alexander Leads International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters 








G. D. WEBB HEADS AGENTS 





Many Profitable Addresses Were 
Heard and Some Play Was Sand- 
wiched Between Sessions 





EDWARD C. LUNT’S FINE WIT 





(PROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 27—The annual 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents came to 
a close today. Tonight the crowd goes 
home and the Hotel Statler resumes its 
customary atmosphere—an atmosphere 
so courteous and hospitable that it will 
long be pleasurably remembered. 


Nominating Committee Reports 


The Friday morning program of the 
International started according to 
schedule. Charles H. Holland, Walter 
C. Faxon and Edwin De Leon were 
named by the president as nominat- 
ing committee. Their report, made 
later in the morning, was: unanimously 
adopted. 

The Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters applied for membership 
as a bureau member under the amended 
constitution. It was elected unani- 
mously. A. W. Whitney, manager of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau, was elected to honorary mem- 
bership. 


Plate Glass Report Made 


The report of Vice-President H. C. 
Hedden, representing the plate glass 
section, which was postponed from 
Wednesday, was then presented, show- 
ing peace and harmony. Then Mr. 
Hedden admitted there was little truth . 
in the report and told of the trouble in 
New Jersey. 

The burglary section had no report. 
The report of Vice-President Lyman 
B. Brainerd, of the boiler and fly wheel 
section, was read by L. R. Middle- 
brook, secretary of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler. 

As the International Claim Associa- 
tion will not meet till next week, it 
had no report. The activities of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, reported by 
Mr. Holmes, are mentioned elsewhere. 


Greetings from National Body 


Greetings from the National associa- 
tion were received and Secretary Jones 
was delegated to respond to them in 
person. 

A subject set for discussion was 
whether there is need of a new com- 
mercial accident manual. This was re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. William Bro 
Smith urged as many members as pos- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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REVIEWS EFFECTS OF 
ADVERSE LEGISLATION 


President G. A. Gilbert Tells 
Agents’ Association of Work 
Done in Defense of Business 


PURSUE FEDERATION PLAN 


Through This Medium and At Small 
Cost Much Good Work Has 
Been Accomplished 


Legislation, as affecting all branches 
of insurance, but particularly casualty 
and surety lines, was the key-note 
sounded by President George A. Gil- 
bert before the agents’ association. Mr. 
Gilbert said in part: 


Twelve months ago every earnest 
casualty and surety agent in this coun- 
try was deeply concerned about the 
future of his business. 

He had at some earlier date entered 
the productive side in the field of in- 
surance. He had witnessed the useful- 
ness of casualty insurance in various 
instances, not merely in its saving em- 
ployers from financial embarrassment 
and possible failure, but in its prompt 
and equitable settlements. He had 
noted the dire results that too often 
had followed some good friend having 
become surety on the bond of another, 
and because of the fault or the mis- 
fortune of the latter, had been finan- 
cially ruined in the discharge of the 
obligation. He realized early in his 
active agency work that but for the 
efforts of the truly informed capable 
agent, very few risks of either casualty 
or surety insurance would be written, 
and to him casualty and surety work 
appeared permanent as to occupation 
and attractive as to compensation. By 
careful investigation he was convinced 
that agents or salesmen were and ever 
would be a necessary factor. 


Coming of Legislation 


He had connected himself with the 
insurance company or companies of his 
choice and thrown his energies into his 
business. His efforts had been directed 
toward useful service to his clients and 
his companies. To him had appeared 
no cause for suspecting that the good 
offices of casualty and surety compa- 
nies would ever be regarded with dis- 
favor. To him it had not occurred 
that what he believed to be his private 
contractual relations with his company 
could be taken in hand by an official 
of a state and changed to a point of 
almost unrecognizability. 

He has, however, lived to see cer- 
tain states adopt laws, the effect of 
which has been to eliminate his opera- 
tions as a compensation insurance 
agent. He has felt the effect of ac- 
quisition cost reduction as applied to 
compensation and liability business. 

Therefore, when state administered 
insurance was being in some states 
openly advocated, the prudent casu- 
alty ‘and surety agent took counsel 
with himself. He realized the serious 
effects to him that legislation against 
the casualty insurance business would 


produce. 
Its Gravity Recognized 


Our association recognized the grav- 
ity of threatened state insurance leg- 
islation, and that the situation could 
with but slight promise of success be 
handled by casualty and surety inter- 
ests alone, and that a campaign of edu- 
cation reaching the assured, must be 
undertaken. Not only, however, did 
business of casualty agents and com- 
panies, but in some states fire, life and 
surety insurance become similarly con- 
cerned. 

The view seemed to prevail in cer- 
tain quarters that insurance was be- 
set by two evils—one insurance com- 


— 


New Officers Elected 


International Association of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


President—H. G. B. Alexander, Continental Casualty. 
Vice-Presidents—Walter C. Faxon, Aetna Life (Stock Accident); M. W. 
Van Auken, Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident (Mutual Accident); A. W. 
Whitney, Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau (Liability); William J. 
Gardner, Ocean Accident & Guarantee (Burglary); E. H. Winslow, Metropol- 
itan Casualty (Plate Glass); William B. Joyce, National Surety (Fidelity and 
Surety); C. S. Blake, Hartford Steam Boiler (Boiler and Flywheel). 

Executive Committee—Charles H. Holland, Royal Indemnity, chairman; 
William BroSmith, Travelers; William G. Curtis, National Casualty; Edwin W. 
DeLeon, Casualty Company of America; John T. Stone, Maryland Casualty. 

Secretary and Librarian—F, Robertson Jones. 

Treasurer—George E. Taylor, New Ansterdam Casualty. 


National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 


President—George D. Webb, Chicago. 

First Vice-President—John Kavanagh, Rochester. 

Second Vice-President—John A. Morrison, Chicago. 

Third Vice-President—J, K. Livingston, Detroit. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. A..St. John, Chicago. 

Executive Committee—George A. Gilbert, Chicago, chairman; Thomas F. 
Daly, Denver; C. H. Hood, Minneapolis; Wade Fetzer, Chicago; Wallace M. 
Reid, Pittsburgh; Philip S.. Powers, Richmond; C. J. Kehoe, St. Louis; G. Arthur 
Howell, Atlanta; Charles R. Laurenson, 


Cleveland; N. C. Spencer, Buffalo. 








panies, the other, insurance agents. 
Men of state-wide reputations in some 
localities gave freely of their time and 
liberally of their voices and vocabu- 
laries to the establishment of state op- 
2rated insurance. 


Federation Idea Adopted 


Their attacks were upon the busi- 
ness being conducted by companies and 
through agencies and their lamenta- 
tions were based upon cost of insur- 
ance. They singled out in their at- 
tacks agents’ commissions and share- 
holders’ dividends, and tried to create 
the impression that agents are unneces- 
sary and_ stockholders unimportant. 
Your association recognized the im- 
portance of arousing the interest of the 
assured and that of every person en- 
gaged in any manner in any form of 
insurance, hence we embraced the in- 
surance federation idea. We employed 
no paid secretary, but through insur- 
ance federations and with but trifling 
cost, helped our friends engaged in 
various other lines of insurance in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri and other states. 


What Association Stands For 


Your association was never in an 
abler position for future usefulness than 
it is today. Its mer®bership extends to 
practically every state and numbers 
approximately eight hundred. Its 
treasury is adequate for its needs, and 
it has a respectable balance to its 
credit. 

We invite to membership in our as- 
sociation, and hearty cooperation with 
us in the future furtherance of the 
casualty and surety business all men 
engaged in these lines of business. We 
purpose to continue to advocate for 
the assured honest indemnity and 
efficient service, for the companies 


compensation as will attract men of 
proper mental, moral and edtcationai 
endowment. 








1 Heavy Sale on Manuals | 
Continues 
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During the past year 23,500 manuals 
have been sold to sixteen companies, 
according to the repert of Chairman 
John M. Parker, Jr., on the committee 
on standard manual and uniform elassi- 
fication of risks. On these the receipts 
were $1,386.50 and the disbursements 
$750. Since the first association man- 








ual was printed 204,581 copies have 


adequate rates and for the agents such. 





been sold, as well as eighteen sets of 
plates, and the total profit on same 
amounts to $2,373.99. 

Because the compilation of statistics 
relative to classification of risks falls 
naturally within the scope of the work 
of the new Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, the committee 
decided that it would be inadvisable 
for it to take any action in the direc- 
_ of revision of the classification of 
risks. 
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Holland Reports for 
Executive Committee 


COMPETITION OF STATE 
BIGGEST PROBLEM NOW 


System of Greatest Efficiency Will 


Survive in Present Struggle 
of Forces 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 


Service of Casualty Companies to Em- 
ployer and Employe Looms Larger 
y Year by Year 





H. G. B. Alexander, president of the 
International association, said that of 
the several big problems which the 
organization, in conjunction with the 
agents’ association, had before them to- 
day the most serious was that of com- 
petition from state insurance funds. 
He expressed a belief that privately 
conducted insurance could successfully 
meet and compete with governmental 
ns Ne In part, Mr. Alexander 
said: 
Survival of the Fittest 

Of the many opportunities now lying 
open to the association I know of none 
greater than to demonstrate through its 
individual members that privately con- 
ducted insurance business along com- 
pensation lines can successfully meet 
and compete with state compensation 
insurance. At present the trend of 
thought among the advocates of state 
insurance is to have the state engage 
in direct competition with private com- 
panies. Any machine that is going to 
continue to be used in human endeavor 
must utilize in a productive capacity 
some certain percentage of the power 
put into it; if some other machine can 
be devised that will deliver a larger 
amount of finished product for less ini- 
tial power the second machine will 
drive the first one out of use. So it 
may be said to be in comparing state 
insurance and private insurance. 








At the Tuesday afternoon session of 
the International association the report 
of the executive committee was pre- 
sented by Chairman Charles H. Hol- 
land. During the year the Business 
Men’s Accident of Kansas City has 
been admitted as a regular member, 
and Joseph Froggatt, president, and 
W. H. Gould, secretary-actuary of 
Morrison & Co., and Rutherford H. 


_ Towner of the Towner Rating Bureau 


have been admitted as individual mem- 
bers. Certain resignations of regular 
members were not acted upon by the 
committee, as it hoped that changes in 
the constitution and plans of the or- 
ganization would result in their being 
withdrawn. 


Subject to the tentative resignations 


mentioned and the merger of the Equi- 
table Surety with the New England 
Casualty, there are now fifty-seven 
company members, seven individual 
and one honorary. 


Accident and Health Bureau 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the last meeting the executive commit- 
tee proceeded to organize the Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
which at once began compiling data 
on which to make recommendatipns 
for the improvement of that branch. 

At the request of the committee, 
John T. Stone, William BroSmith and 
Secretary Jones secured some changes 
in the dtaft of the fedefal war tax bal, 
eliminating certain inequalities. 

William F. Moore, New Amsterdam 
Casualty; C. €. Frizzell, Royal Indem- 
nity, and William J. Gardner, Ocean, 
were appointed auditing committee for 
1914-4915. 

The executive committee recom- 
mended certain changes in the constitu- 
tioh and by-laws, whieh were adopted 
at the Tuesday meeting. 


Efficiency is the final test for sur- 
vivalship in systems of insurance, as 
well as in animal organisms. This as- 
sociation, together with the agents as- 
sociation, must work to accomplish 
this end. 


Association in Shape for Work 


The association is in particularly 
good shape at the present tinte to de- 
vote itself to the large issues which are 
before it, as it is not compelled, as a 
whole, to give any attention to the de- 
tails of any particular branch. 

We have some new problems to solve 
in the way of compensation insurance, 
but we welcome the new laws and will 
cooperate with all interested to bring 
about the best results. 


Service to Employer and Employe 


The wage earner is dependent more 
and more each day upon the casualty 
companies to conserve capital and re- 
gources with which to care for him 
should he at any time need help, and 
this in turn aids in a large degree the 
employer of labor by relieving him of 
many perplexing problems (situations) 
in dealing with a disabled employe. I 
think the employer is learning to rec- 
ognize the great help our companies 
are to him by relieving him of the 
necessity of holding’a part of his work- 
ing capital itt abeyance to take care of 
disabled empfoyes. We are therefore 
fulfilling our part fm the great plan of 
constructive advdncemnent by conserv- 
og eapital fot what has been caled 
enfergency geéds. 


‘Wee Preseny Some Dificulties 


Looking ahead, we readily see that 
this is not a time for disiritegrating 
misunderstandings or lack of coopera- 
tion between the companies of this or- 
ganization. We must stand as a tft 
in order that we may best serve those 
of our assured who seem to need our 
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H. G. B. ALEXANDER 
President International Association 





help during trying times caused by war 
and fear of lack of work and sustenance 
in our country. 

To some of our friends who have 
been inclined to question the value of 
this organization, I wish to say that 
criticism is never helpful unless it is 
constructive. We have done much, 
and it is our duty to do more, and the 





watchword for constructive activity is 
cooperation. 


Companies Part in Mediation 


Not unmindful of the disturbed and 
destructive conditions which seem to 
prevail in Europe, we are, in duty 
bound, to take our part in the conserva- 
tion of all of our national resources and 
activities, so that when the time comes, 
and I earnestly hope that it may be 
soon, when our country shall be called 
upon to mediate and bring about peace 
or relieve the situation and distressed 
conditions, we will be in a position to 
do so. This, of course, may be done 
best by natural, normal conservation 
of all the activities of the large amounts 
of capital controlled by the companies 
comprising this and other great organi- 
zations. We have a great and impor- 
tant part to play until economic condi- 
tions are normal. 








Presentations of the 


McNeill Medals 








The presentation of the George E. 
McNeill medals for heroic deeds in the 
saving of human life took place at the 
opening joint session on Tuesday 
morning. Following the report of the 
medal committee by Chairman G. 
Leonard McNeill, Philip S. Powers, 
general agent of the Ocean at Rich- 
mond, Va. presented the medal 
awarded to George C. Poe of Scotts- 
ville, Ark. Mr. Poe rescued a fellow 
workman who had been overcome by 
gas in the bottom of a well. The medal 
was accepted by J. C. Barrows, general 
agent of the Aetna companies at St. 
Louis. 

_Mrs. Lillian M. Colburn of Susan- 
ville, Cal., a graduate nurse, rescued 
two men patients from a burning build- 
ing. The medal awarded to her was 
Presented by Arthur E. Childs, presi- 
dent of the Columbian National Life, 
and was accepted by A. F. Culling, 
manager of the Pacific Mutual Life. 

James A. Hamma, M. D., of Carne- 
gie, Pa., at great peril to his own life, 
rescued a woman who had fallen be- 
tween the railroad tracks in front of 
an onrushing train. Charles H. Hol- 
land, general manager of the Royal In- 
demnity, made the address presenting 
his medal and it was accepted by Henry 
C. Walters, general counsel of the Na- 


SERVICE BIG FACTOR 
FROM ASSURED’S SIDE 


Price Not First Consideration, 
Says Secretary of American 
Radiator Company 


STATE FUND COMPETITION 


Not Adequate Test Where Public 
Bears Part of Cost—Close Re- 
lations With Customers 


Straight talk on service as a means 
not only of getting and holding busi- 
ness but also of combating a possible 
demand for state insurance was handed 
out by R. J. Hamilton, secretary of the 
American Radiator Company, in his 
address upon “Compensation Insur- 
ance from the Viewpoint of the Em- 
ployer,’ presented at the Wednesday 
morning session of the agents’ meet- 
ing. Mr. Hamilton manifested a thor- 
oughgoing knowledge of insurance 
principles and practice. 


Public Should Have Better View 


That the public should be let in a 
bit more behind the scenes was a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hamilton’s. Boasting 
of greatness or of the standing of di- 
rectors may get business away from 
other companies, but it does not cre- 
ate business nor make the business 
man or the mechanic feel that he needs 
insurance. Neither does it make the 
politicians and legislators feel that the 
underwriters are not the kind of peo- 
ple from whom the public needs to be 
protected. The frank appeals to the 
public made .by railroads and other 
corporations were referred to.as sug- 
gesting a course of action for insur- 
ance companies. 


What Insurance Should Do 


The public is prone to look upon in- 
surance as merely an agency for aver- 
aging risks, a medium whereby the 
buyer can determine in advance the 
cost of an otherwise indefinite element 
in his business, said Mr. Hamilton. 
It is that, but it should be more than 
that. It should not only average the 
risk but should constructively seek to 
reduce the hazard; it should not only 
pay the claim, but in doing so should 
bring an element of service calculated 
to lighten the load of the beneficiary; 
it should not only fill the demand for 
insurance, but should seek to broaden 
that demand and _ widen its field to the 
end that new and beneficent results 
may accrue to the public. 


Hope for Uniform Law 


Having accepted the principle of 
workmen’s compensation, casualty men 
and employers are concerned not so 
much with the thing itself as with legis- 
lative conditions, whereby before a law 
can be made really operative, before 
conditions can possibly be adjusted, 
the whole question must be reopened, 
amendment piled on amendment, and 
the voice of the demagogue and job- 
hunter made to override the dictates 
of sound judgment and recorded ex- 
perience. Mr. Hamilton voiced a hope 
that all that is best in compensation 
may ultimately be crystallized in a uni- 
form law. 


Employes Pay in Europe 


Mr. Hamilton got at the meat of the 
state insurance question on compen- 
sation risks. He said in part: 

“It is rather customary when dis- 
cussing state insurance to refer to the 
experience of European nations; and 
many laudatory arguments have been 
so premised. It is true that the prin- 
ciple of workmen’s compensation was 
first tried abroad, and with such suc- 
cess that it has been adopted here; 
that state control of compensation 





tional Casualty. 





‘| tributes a substantial portion of all the 


“convincing argument against the state 


ferent thing. Indeed there is consid- 
erable reason to believe that compen- 
Sation abroad has been a success de- 
spite state control (where such exists) 
rather than because of it. This view- 
point is seldom voiced; nor do the ex- 
ponents of state insurance ‘tell ys that 
in the European nation usually referred 
to as the leading exponent of state- 
controlled insurance, the workman con- 


premiums. 
Not a Pair Test 


“There is no more forcible or more 


insurance monopoly than the fact that 
it is the employer who pays the bill 
and is therefore entitled to buy from 
whomsoever he chooses. State com- 
pensation insurance, where made a mo- 
nopoly, has taken from the employer 
the right to buy on the market under 
competitive conditions of price and 
service that which is to him as much 
of a commodity as the materials for 
his manufacturing processes. State 
compensation insurance, where made 
competitive with private capital or mu- 
tual organization may, in the opinion 
of some, have more of principle to 
justify itself and be worthy of the test 
of time; but how can we test its rela- 
tive efficiency when the state assumes 
a rate-making monopoly and pays out 
of taxes all or part of the expenses 
of the business taken by the state 
fund?” 
Price Not Chief Factor 


On the matter of service Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s comments were in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Indemnity to the assured is the 
foundation stone of the casualty and 
surety business, but although indem- 
nity is the basis of the structure it 
must be carried on to a well-rounded 
completeness through what we com- 
monly term service. There is a bound- 
less import in that word, and it has 
in reality been made to mean ‘won- 
derful things by you and your com- 
panies. 

“All too frequently, speaking in the 
vernacular of salesmanship, the ‘ap- 
proach’ of the agent to the buyer is, 
‘Let me have your expiration date and 
I will submit a bid.’ Is not the dif- 
ference between a company offering 
efficient service and a mediocre com- 
pany offering indifferent service ample 
to make price a secondary factor? Per- 
sonally, I have never bought a casualty 
or surety contract with price as the 
primary factor; and when approached 
by an agent whose first expression is 
his desire ‘to make a bid’ I cannot but 
wonder if that is all he has to offer. 
It may seem not only unusual but in- 
deed presumptious for a buyer of your 
insurance to suggest that the element 
of price be made less dominant; but 
I feel sure in so doing I speak for the 
best interests of the insuring public. 


Definition of Service 


“The question has been asked many 
times, ‘What do you mean by serv- 
ice, and what do you as an insurer ex- 
pect?’ It is a hard question to answer, 
as there are many elements almost in- 
tangible. Whatever the component 
elements of service may be, one expects 
satisfactory results. But to specialize 
somewhat, the first and largest factor 
of service must be on the point of 
contact between the assured and the 
company agent. The agent who does 
not inspect and study the risk of the 
assured, especially as regards liability 
and compensation matters, has not 
even crossed the threshold of service. 


Demands Individual Attention 


“There is no standard practice nor 
set of rules of procedure whereby the 
problems of the assured can be auto- 
matically solved. Each case demands 
personal and intelligent attention by 
the agent and the creation of a bond of 
sympathy whereby the assured confides 
his interest to the agent and gets value 
received in those countless ways, large 
and small, which it is out of the ques- 





should likewise follow, is a vastly dif- 








GEORGE D. WEBB 
President. National Association 
Re 
sured and you as a 
ciate, 


gents will appre- 
Beating Cheap Competition 


“Still further, I believe the 
especially if the risk be one weal 
siderable size, should have his loss ex- 
perience constantly before him. He 
should be made to know something of 
the complicated machinery whereby 
his dollars are applied in part towards 
paying his losses, in part towards ex- 
penses and agents’ commissions, and 
in part towards taxes and return on 
capital invested. The average success- 
ful business man neither wants nor 
expects anything for nothing, nor to 
buy things below cost, and if by taking 
him into your confidence he can see 
for himself that you are making only a 
reasonable profit on his business he is 
probably one less target for state fund 
Insurance or for the cut-rate-but-no- 
service type of company agent. 


Winning Assured’s Influence 


“But there is another viewpoint re- 
garding service which can scarcely be 
ignored—I_ refer to the powerful 
weapon which service accords you in 
competition with state insurance funds. 
If it be true that service is a vital 
and living thing dependent upon bonds 
of personal understanding and to be 
guided only by capable and experienced 
hands, if it is something that goes even 
past the terms of a written contract, 
and reaches out to make better those 
elements that need betterment; if it 
be something to be valued a bit above 
a strictly competitive basis of so much 
per $100 on payroll, or otherwise—if 
these things be true and if you and 
your companies are taking the fullest 
advantage of these elements of differ- 
entiation, in the final analysis your po- 
sition should be secure.” 





Edwin W. DeLeon, president of the 
Casualty Company of America, is gifted 
with the happy faculty of saying fine 
things and saying them finely. Here 
is the closing sentence of his response 
| to Commissioner Winship’s welcome: 
“The perpetuity of this organization, 
like that of nations, depends not upon 
its material achievements; not upon the 
learning and culture of its members; 
not alone upon performance of duty 
one to another, but upon devotion to 
the principles of business morality and 
justice divested of all feeling of hatred 
and revenge and of selfish interests and 
impulses. 





Edward Griffith of E. E. Clapp & Co. 
of New York was on hand. One eve- 
ning he had just left a group when 
Charles H. Hood of Minneapolis re- 
marked, “I remember Eddie Griffith 
when he became an office boy in Clapp 
& Co.’s office in 1879, when I got my 
contract with the F. & C. He got $3 








tion to define, but which we as as- 


a week and was overpaid.” 
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DANGER IN RATING ON INTERNATIONAL MAKES 
EXPERIENCE IS SEEN FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 


Commissioner Winship of Michi- 
















Becomes Central Clearing House 





for Various Casualty and 
Surety Bureaus 


j gan Discusses Compensation 





‘in Address to Agents 


COORDINATES ACTIVITIES 
Relations to Agents and Public to Have 
Prominent Place in Its 
Deliberations e 


DISCRIMINATION POSSIBLE 

















Analytic System Approved, But Warn- 
ing Is Given Against Double 
Credits on Risks 







In his address before the National 
agents’ meeting, Commissioner John 
T. Winship of Michigan dealt chiefly 
with workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Casualty insurance, he said, is 
one of the most difficult forms to han- 
dle, so far as adequacy of rates is 
concerned, and at this time the most 


(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT.) 
Detroit, Mich., August 24——The In- 
ternational association made _ funda- 
mental changes today. This is likely to 
prove the most important action taken 
at its annual meeting. 
When the convention assembled, 

















































































































i i ase of casualty insurance there had been distributed copies of a 
SS roremtcls Soup inageranee. es ae pamphlet signed by the membership 
In these days of socialistic tendencies, Michigan Insurance Commissioner committee, setting forth the “Extent 
said the commissioner, it is well that |; _ E : his 1 d to Which the Objects and Purposes of 
profound study, clear logic and honest, | leave with you regarding this law and|the International Association of Cas- 
purpose be invoked. that is as to the great danger of vio- | ualty & Surety Underwriters Are Being 

Workmen’s compensation insurance | lating it by the application of the the- | and May Be Accomplished.” This com- 
is the form-of insurance that will first | OTy Of experience rating. : mittee was appointed some time ago by 
be invaded by the state if any form “While the Universal Analytical | President Alexander and consisted of 


is invaded, said Mr. Winship. As a Schedule used by the Workmen’s Com- | Edwin W. DeLeon, chairman, A. Dun- 
. / : _| pensation Bureau seems to be compli-]can Reid, John T. Stone, George L. 
stepping stone to actual state insur watt i h = Laat “ase 
ance there are the state funds, which cated, yet it is the best we have as | McNeill, William B. Joyce, William F. 
are really reciprocal or mutual organi- | Yet and is a long step in the right di- | Moore and F. Robertson Jones, secre- 
tions managed by certain state of-| tection. It removes the discrimina- | tary. 
id Sk tie 8 y : ;_| tions which would otherwise seem to Committee Makes Full Survey 
ficials, but with no financial responsi- : ds di ey" 
bility on the part of the state. roi iO CONGHS Oi tRe eRe t | Aliens ea te of a 
° entire situation, it formulated a letter to 
spetigns seme nara May Be Double Credits be sent to several companies which had 
or the ana- : ‘ : gia 4 
lytic system of rating, Mr, Winship | , “I,do not think so much can be said | Fesigned from the association. So com- 
evidenced serious doubt whether ex- | for the so-called experience rating prin- |}; situation that, at the suggestion of 
perience rating is much more than a ciple. It is difficult to understand how President Alexaniler, its satan -alieht! 
device for cutting rates. He referred | there can be any intangible or unascer- amended, was printed in pamphlet , md 
with evident suspicion to the rule that tainable element which should be used for circulation among the members of 
a request for an experience rating may an determining rates. It also vartsies-4 the organization and also among com 
be made by the carrying company not that if the experience is good in a panies that have not joined. It ex- 
less than fifteen days before expiration, | Certain risk, such favorable experience presses very clearly the views that Mr 
and that other bureau companies must | Must be the result of some actual Alexander is known to have held as to 
file the request not less than sixty days ascertainable condition which can_ be the Gell in ‘whith the assoctetine tin be 
prior to expiration. He saw a danger | 22d is measured by schedule rating. of greatest service. ° 
of discrimination by permitting a du-| The advocate of experience rating will ‘ 
plication of credits in allowing for the | NOt admit that the experience, if fa- eee ae ee 
result as well as for the condition that | Vorable, is a result of good fortune, for] ‘The letter recited that the organiza- 
brings about that result. that would be valueless. An experi-| tion in recent years of bureaus for the 


ence to be of any stable value must,| \arious branches has possibl iven 
Conditions Are Mot Good therefore, be the result of conditions of | pice to Gis ten: Shane Pct ie "nétiing 


On the question of rates Mr. Win-| physical safeguards, of educational or | jes; for the International association 
ship spoke in part as follows: safety organization, and credit has al-|+,4 qo. The committee takes the oppo- 

“You will pardon me for saying it, | ready been allowed for these. site view. It points out that the Inter- 
= conditions in the magne “ } Never Used As a Charge national association has a wide field 3 
ualty insurance are not wha ey : : : se emigahensen Frise i 
iouie be. The rate cutting and unfair | . “Experience rating 1s not necessar- porwagy Sir Arto. sc Magic yon 
competition that has been going on ily a discrimination in itself, but its ance, in the cultivation of better busi- 
ever since workmen’s compensation in- | use is very apt to bring companies very | 4455’ relations. in securing uniformity 
surance was inaugurated have been | close to the danger line; in fact, it is | GF action among companies, in securing 
rampant. These practices are neither | skating over very thin ice, for it is very greater cooperation and in coordinating 
conducive to the good of the com-| likely to be used only if necessary to | th. activities of the bureaus. The com- 
pany or the insured. Understand that | land a risk and it is very doubtful if] wittee also calls attention to the fact 
I am not referring to that form of| it is ever used as a charge. I con- that the International association or its 
competition that gives the public the | fess to being somewhat at sea as to the predecessors were responsible for the 
benefit of the companies’ economies or | effect of the ruling of the bureau that organization, or at least the inception 
better ability as an underwriter. No|a request for experience rating must | o¢ come of these very useful bureaus j 
one can stand before the people as an | be filed by the carrying company “not ; 
advocate of the elimination of com-| less than fifteen days prior to expira- Relation to the Public 
pany competition. I am referring to] tion,” but that other bureau compa- The committee also discusses the im- 
discriminatory rate cutting by the same | nies must apply within sixty days prior | portance of the association as a factor 
company with respect to its own clients | to expiration. I am inclined to believe | between the companies and the agents 
in order to hold the business, thereby | that the institution of experience rat- | and their associations and the insurance 
doing an injustice to those of its cli- | ing will only be invoked on favorable | federations; between the companies and 
ents who are paying the rate. I am a] experience or in case of competition. | state officials and official bodies, and be- 
strong advocate of competition be- | This would clearly be discriminatory, | tween the companies and the general 
tween companies, both as to rates and} because if experience rating is scien- | public. 
service; but I do not believe that the | tifically correct, then all risks should Along the lines suggested in the let- 
same company has any right to give} receive the same treatment—good or|/ter of the membership committee, 
one assured a better rate than another | bad, credit or charge as the case may | amendments to the constitution and by- 
assured for the same hazard. be, and that, too, without any limita- | laws were submitted today by Chairman 








Danger of Violation tion as to the time of filing the re- Charles H. Holland of the executive 
“T SSR ECP aces mee quest. committee and adopted, changing the 
he ques aia bb aria aeons organic law of the association so as to 
compensation insurance is being Single Bxperience reaemaatepessas & 
brought before the public by the en- Many competent statisticians say 


actment in several states of laws plac-| that several millions of payroll with | sions here cannot be combated, but 
ing in the hands of public officials the | at least 10,000 employes for a full year | they are at any rate my ideas of the 
supervision of such rates. The prin-| are necessary to give a fair average, | dangers that arise in the matter of dis- 
cipal feature of the Michigan law on | and the use of payrolls as low as $25,- | crimination by permitting a duplication 
this subject deals with discrimination | 000 is grossly inadequate for this | of credits in allowing for the result as 
between similar hazards by any one] method of rating. well as the condition that brings about 
company. I have but one thought to “T am not insistent that my conclu- | that result.” 





































































CHARLES H. HOLLAND 


Chairman Executive Committee Interna- 
tional Association 





enable it more fully to carry out these 
purposes. 


Amendments Adopted 


These amendments are chiefly as fol- 
lows: Creating a class known as 
“bureau members,” consisting of cas- 
ualty and surety ‘company bureaus 
which may join the association; provid- 
ing for seven vice-presidents as in the 
past, but instead of selecting them from 
nominees presented by the sections, 
providing that the chief executive officer 
for the time being of any bureau, 
elected a “bureau member” shall ‘be se- 
lected as vice-president representing 
that class of the business, but providing 
that the companies writing any class 
may nominate a vice-president for that 
class if it is not represented in the as- 
sociation by the bureau for that class; 
doing away with the standing commit- 
tees representing the various classes; in 
other words, abolishing the sections 
that have handled separate classes in 
the past. 








| Opening Exercises 
and Welcomes 











On Tuesday morning William G. 
Curtis, president of the National Cas- 
ualty and chairman of the joint enter- 
tainment committee, called the opening 
joint session to order in the large as- 
sembly room of the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit. On motion of William Bro- 
Smith, H. G. B. Alexander, president of 
the International association, and E. 
A. St. John, secretary of the National 
association, were elected chairman and 
secretary respectively. Expressing his 
appreciation, Mr. Alexander said: 

“This meeting is to us an evidence of 
our acceptance of the great truth so 
finely stated by President Wilson re- 
cently, that there is the kind of rivalry 
that does not involve aggression. It is 
the knowledge that men can be of the 
greatest service to one another when 
the jealousy between them is merely 
the jealousy of excellence, and when 
the basis of their intercourse is friend- 
ship.” 

_Mr. Alexander then called George A. 
Gilbert, president of the National asso- 
ciation, to the platform and introduced 
Insurance Commissioner John T. Win- 
ship of Michigan, who extended a most 
cordial welcome to the state. Edwin 
W. DeLeon, president of the Casualty 
Company of America, responded. His 
speech was a finished address, full of 
historical allusions and in perfect taste. 
Mayor Oscar B. Marx gave a direct, 
kindly welcome to Detroit, and Wade 
Fetzer of Chicago responded in a some- 
what humorous manner, giving pleas- 
ing variety to the exercises. 
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Greetings fm Detroit 


P% 7h HE Casualty and Surety gen- § 


| eral agents of Detroit extend 
ier =-_ greetings to their associates in 
sect all parts of the country. They 

appreciate the honor of having 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents and the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 


ers hold their annual conventions in 
their city. ; 


The delegates and visitors have 
returned to their homes and we trust that 
they will have a splendid year. Detroit is 
an important casualty and surety‘city. It 
has many advantages. The general agents 
are proud of their city and the state of 
Michigan. If the advertisers on this page 
can serve their friends in other points in 
any way, they will be at their command. 
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EVILS IN INSPECTION 
AND RATING BUREAUS 


Place Stock Companies on Level 
With Mutuals and State 
Funds 


DEPOSIT LAW A MENACE 
New Massachusetts Act Fraught With 


Dangers, Says William BroSmith, 
Counsel of Travelers 





Under the interrogatory title of 
“Whither?” William BroSmith, counsel 
of the Travelers, asked the Interna- 
tional association three important 
questions: Why the companies will- 
ingly allowed the states to place them 
on the same level with state funds and 
mutuals by the establishment of in- 
spection and rating bureaus, why a 
standard policy should be favored and 
why special deposits for the protection 
of employes protected by compensation 
insurance should be required? 

If there is to be a standard policy 
Mr. BroSmith believes it should be 
the same in all compensation states. 
A variety of standards would be ex- 
pensive to companies and disadvan- 
tageous to employers, whose operations 
cover more than one state. As em- 
ployers purchase compensation policies 
the argument of protecting the un- 
suspecting public, which was used in 
urging standard provisions for life and 
disability insurance, does not hold 
good. 

Dangers of Leveling Process 


On the other two points the speaker 
said in part: 

Partly through the actions of the 
company managers and largely through 
efforts of supervising officials a level- 
ing process has.been initiated as to 
companies engaged under compensation 
and liability. This process, if con- 
tinued in operation within the present 
territorial limits, may prove to be a 
serious handicap and, if extended to 
other states, may work grievous harm. 
In two states these companies have 
been induced to join organizations for 
inspection of risks, schedule rating and 
rate-making and in a third state the 
example thus set is likely to be fol- 
lowed. Apparently, it is the purpose 
of those responsible for these organ- 
izations to so extend the scope of 
operations as to take from the mem- 
bers freedom of individual action in 
other important matters connected with 
the selection and underwriting of risks. 
Ultimately, the result of what I hold 
to be mistakes of company managers 
on the one part and of pressure 
brought by the supervising officials on 
the other, will be to place before the 
public on a par as to merit and effi- 
ciency companies - financially strong, 
thoroughly well equipped, conducted 
upon broad and safe lines with associa- 
tions, and state managed funds which 
are as yet but experiments and which 
are lacking in everything which expe- 
rience has taught and laws compel us 
to regard as essential to permanent 
success, 


Expense Without Advantage 


These organizations present the at- 
tempt to combine in a given body stock 
companies, mutual associations and 
state managed funds, which have lit- 
tle in common and whose important 
interests, motives and purposes differ 
as widely as their respective plans of 
organization. Is not this comparable 
to what in chemistry would be called 
an attempt to mix incompatibles? 

The expectation was that through 
these bureaus under company control 
adequate premium rates would be as- 
certained and promulgated, working 
conditions of employes improved and 








WILLIAM BROSMITH 


Executive Committeeman, International 
Association 





accidents prevented. But observe how 
differently the situaton has developed! 

Although the law in New York state 
imposes upon the superintendent of in- 
surance the duty of approval or dis- 
approval of classifications of risks and 
premiums relating thereto and of basis 
rates and schedules, and makes him 
the authority to determine the ade- 
quacy of rates and systems of schedule 
rating and gives to him the power to 
remove discriminations, these author- 
ities and powers have been substantially 
delegated to a rating board maintained 
at a very heavy expense, the obliga- 
gations of which bear most heavily upon 
the stock companies, while the benefits 
are distributed unequally between the 
stock companies, associations and the 
state insurance fund. The latter en- 
joys the benefits derived from mem- 
bership, but is in great measure free 
from the obligations which are im- 
posed upon all other insurance and is 
inclined to enlarge upon these advan- 
tages and, as well, its independence of 
the control or supervision of the in- 
surance department. 


Third Bureau in Sight 


We must not overlook the fact that 
the stock companies, while contribut- 
ing the greater part of this annual 
cost of $175,000 for New York state 
alone are not in any way relieved 
from the cost of maintenance of their 
own inspection departments or of their 
own rate-making and inspection bu- 
reaus for these, of necessity, must be 
continued in order to properly safe- 
guard the field that is now almost na- 
tion-wide and of which New York 
forms, although an important, a com- 
paratively small part. 

In Massachusetts, where, although 
compensation premium rates must be 
approved as to adequacy’ by the insur- 
ance commission, there is no law reg- 
ulating rate-making associations or in- 
spections for rate-making purposes, 
the stock companies were again in- 
duced to join a rating and inspection 
bureau, the membership of which is 
made up of stock companies, mutuals 
and the Massachusetts Employes In- 
surance Association. 

In Colorado, where a state fund has 
been established, it would appear that 
there is to be another rating and in- 
spection bureau and another attempt 
to mix incompatibles and with the 
same leveling process. 


New Massachusetts Deposit Law 


When chapter 183 of the laws of 
Massachusetts for 1915 was presented 
to the general court, for some reason 
or through some neglect the vices of 
the measure were not called to the at- 
tention of the general court. Because 
of this neglect, perhaps, every foreign 
insurance company which _transacts 
compensation insurance in Massachu- 





setts must within a specified num- 
ber of days after withdrawal from the 
transaction of business therein, or after 
the revocation of its license by the in- 
surance commissioner, or after its re- 
fusal to renew the same, deposit with 
a trustee an amount equal to 25 per- 
cent of its obligations incurred or to 
be incurred under compensation policies 
issued to employers in the common- 
wealth and within thirty days deposit 
with such trustee an amount equal to 
the remainder of such obligations in- 
curred or to be incurred, to be deter- 
mined by the industrial accident board 
and the amount so deposited to be 
available for the payment of the obli- 
gations of the company to the same 
extent as if the company had con- 
tinued to transact business in the com- 
monwealth. 


Employe Given Special Favor 


Evidently, those who framed this 
legislation believed that the sad condi- 
tion of industrial workers in time of 
disability justified so radical a meas- 
ure, but they overlooked the fact that 
it is just as essential to the well-being 
of the commonwealth and of its peo- 
ple that those engaged in industrial 
or other occupations or employments, 
and who carry insurance against ac- 
cident or sickness at their own cost, 
should have a guarantee of payment 
of insurance money equally strong and 
certain. They overiooked the further 
fact that the widows and orphans, 
beneficiaries under life insurance pro- 
tection, have as good a claim to a 
guarantee of this kind as the employe 
engaged in an industrial pursuit. Per- 
haps the claims of those who sustain 


loss by fire and marine risk and the. 


explosion of boilers and fly-wheels do 
not rank so high in the scale of senti- 
ment as those of the injured employe 
or widow or orphan, but the business 
interests of the commonwealth are 
not without some claim to a like guar- 
antee. 
All Deposit Laws Vicious 


In but an insignificant number of the 
states is there any requirement of a 
deposit or special deposit of any kind 
except in the home state. These spe- 
cial deposits are almost universally rec- 
ognized as vicious in character, tending 
to weaken rather than strengthen the 
company called upon to make the de- 
posit. They have been condemned by 
the insurance supervising officials as 
well as by underwriters. This chap- 
ter 183 of the laws of 1915 of Massa- 
chusetts is really but a special de- 
posit requirement in a somewhat un- 
usual form. 

Something else was overlooked by 
the promoters: of this law, and that 
is the fact that there are in so many 
of the states in which Massachusetts 
companies transact business so-called 
retaliatory or reciprocal laws. 








Report of Committee 


on Blanks 




















Benedict D. Flynn, assistant secre- 
tary of the Travelers and chairman of 
the committee on blanks of the Inter- 
national association, reported that the 
convention of insurance commissioners 
had adopted the recommendation of the 
committee that the item in the conven- 
tion form of blank for casualty compa- 
nies referring to the “Market Value of 
Special Deposits in Excess of Corre- 
sponding Liabilities,’ be eliminated. 
The matter was settled, however, by 
a committee from the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, and Mr. Flynn sug- 
gested that the committee on blanks 
of the International association be 
notified hereafter when important mat- 
ters arise which are of interest to all 
members of the association. 

During the past year the committee 
has attempted to construct a disburse- 
ment page showing the items grouped 
under the principal heads, viz.: acquisi- 





THOROUGH EQUIPMENT 
“IS NEEDED BY AGENTS 


Senior Reads Paper on Future De- 
velopment of Workmen’s 
Compensation 


BAD RATE COMPETITION 


Service and Knowledge of Principles 
and Laws Requisites for Get- 
ting Business 


In his paper on “The Present and 
Future Developments in the Field of 
Compensation Insurance,” read at the 
agents’ meeting, Leon S. Senior, of the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation 
Rating Board, referred to the rapid 
change in public sentiment in favor of 
workmen’s compensation and discussed 
some of the tendencies of the business. 
He laid emphasis on the agent’s need 
of thorough equipment to hold a place 
in the compensation plan. 

The establishment of rating boards 
under state supervision in New York 
and Massachusetts was pointed to as 
a far-reaching step in the direction of 
obtaining uniformity and equity in 
rates. The extension of compensation 
by decisions of court and commissions, 
and the administration of compensa- 
tion acts in a broad and liberal spirit, 
were mentioned for the purpose: of 
showing the importance of watching 
the tendency of claim decisions and 
their influence upon the cost of insur- 
ance. 

Should Not be Competitive 


In regard to premium rates Mr. 
Senior said in part: 

“The premium rates for compensa- 
tion insurance constitute one of the 
chief elements of competition. It is, 
of course, unfortunate that there should 
be any competition in rates. Premium 
rates in compensation insurance ought 
to be uniform, far removed from com- 
petitive influences. The states of New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
have adopted laws for the purpose of 
providing uniformity in premium rates 
and for the purpose of eliminating com- 
petitive influences, thereby securing the 
solvency of the companies, the ade- 
quacy. of protection to the employers 
and the security of payment to the 
beneficiaries. 


Statistics Not Sole Basis 


“Proper rates are determined from 
experience by the application of under- 
writing judgment acquired through 
many years of study and observation. 
I am not one of those who is absolutely 
wedded to the theory that insurance 
rates can be determined with statistics 
as the sole basis. Statistical informa- 
tion is imperative; but with such in- 
formation there must be blended the 
ability to measure the hazard by phys- 
ical analogy and by sound judgment. 
It takes a great many years to de- 
velop true statistics. It takes a great 
many more years to develop true sta- 
tisticians. By that I mean men who 
are able to correctly judge and ap- 
praise the value of the statistical in- 
formation which is placed before them. 


Praise for Schedule Rating 
After describing the difficulties of 








tion cost, administration, etc. Its con- 
clusion was that it is impracticable at 
this time to adopt such a page and 
equally unwise to so tighten up the 
‘present page that no items of salaries, 
rents, etc., can be distributed in other 
items of the page where, from one 
viewpoint, they might properly be car- 
ried. The belief was expressed, how- 
ever, by the committee, that the lack of 
uniformity in the present disbursement 
page should be remedied. 
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proper classification and some of the 
work of the New York rating board. 
Mr. Senior said in part: 

“I now come to the most important 
development of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance—a new element, which 
has great possibilities’ before it, and 
which, in the future we fondly expect 
will have the effect of reducing losses 
and premium rates. I want to lay 
special emphasis on schedule rating as 
a medium for equitable rates, and as a 
means for accident prevention. 


Causes of Accidents 


“You have frequently heard under- 
writers and statisticians refer to acci- 
dents and their causes. Some enter- 
tain the opion that accidents are due 
to physical conditions, others believe 
them primarily due to moral and 
psychological conditions, while a third 
group find themselves noncommittal. 

“From observations and from inti- 
mate contact with underwriters and 
employers of labor I have reached the 
conclusion that accidents may be at- 
tributed to direct and indirect causes. 
The primary cause in my judgment is 
the moral and psychological influences 
at work in a given establishment. The 
general order of the plant, its sanita- 
tion, its organization for ‘safety first’ 
and its experience record are given 
equal weight with the provision regard- 
ing the physical condition of the 
plant, 


Indirect Cause of Accidents 


“The secondary and indirect cause of 
accidents is due to defective machinery, 
to the want of safety appliances, and 
generally to the poor pliysical conditions 
existing in the risk. Schedule rating 
seeks to correct those conditions by 
offering to the employer a reduced rate. 

Schedule rating along sound lines 
and applied by methods free from com- 
petitive influences will achieve the 
true purposes of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. The true purpose to 
be achieved is the prevention of ac- 
cidents. 

“The present developments indicate 
that any schedule rating plan cannot be 
Successfully applied except through a 
central organization of insurance com- 
Panies under the supervision of the 
State. Such organizations should sat- 





isfy the demand for the state rate mak- 
ing, which comes now.and then from 
certain quarters. 


Place of the Agent 


“A few words as to the casualty 
agent: 

“During the early days of legisla- 
tion, in the heated controversy of de- 
bate as to the merits of casualty com- 
pany insurance and state fund insur- 
ance, the question that arose with fre- 
quency was whether the casualty 
agent was entitled to a proper place 
in the general scheme of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Both the 
genuine and pseudo social reformers, 
who were advocating a state insurance 
fund, contended, and are still contend- 
ing today, that the commissions paid 
to casualty insurance agents are a 
waste, that social insurance requires 
no agents and that the compulsory 
character of the insurance makes so- 
licitation unnecessary. 


Should Master Compensation 


“In thus being placed on the defens- 
ive to justify your very existence, it is 
your duty, in justice to yourself, to 
study the intricacies of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, to master the 
subject in all of its complex details so 
as to convince the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of state fund insurance, the sin- 
cere publicists and the insincere dema- 
gogues that the casualty insurance 
agent has a definite place and that his 
compensation is well earned. 

Must Be Well Equipped 


“In the presentation of your argu- 
ments to the employer you must be 
well equipped with a knowledge of 
the compensation law of your state to 
convince your client that the coverage 
which you offer is greater in scope 
than the coverage which any other 
form of insurance may be able to offer. 
You must be sufficiently familiar with 


‘the theory of insurance to satisfy the 


employer that the rates which you are 
charging are based upon scientific and 
statistical information, supported by the 
law of average and the theory of prob- 
abilities, and the physical analogy of 
the risk and sound judgment of the 
underwriters in your company. 


Master Schedule Rating 


“You must be sufficiently familiar 
with the decisions of the commissions 
and courts of your state as well as 
the commissions and courts of other 
states to convince your client that the 
premiums received by your companies 
are reasonable, that out of such pre- 
miums companies must stand ready to 
pay present losses and maintain ample 
reserves for long deferred payments 
and that the premiums on good risks, 
like in any other form of insurance, are 
necessary to offset the losses on the 
bad risks. In addition to all this, you 
have got to study and master the de- 
tails of schedule rating, including as 
much of the safety engineering prob- 
lems involved in schedule rating as it 
is humanly possible for any layman to 
acquire who has not had the benefit 
of a scientific engineering course.” 





Among the visitors at the meetings 
were the following, prominently con- 
nected with other organizations: R. R. 
Gilkey, secretary of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America; A. W. Whitney, 
manager of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, and Henry H. 
Putnam, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 





JOYCE MAKES REPORT 
ON BOND SITUATION 


Reviews Current Problems as Head 
of Fidelity, Guaranty and 
Surety Section 


LOCAL POWERS TOO BROAD 


“Frills” in Fidelity Bonds Are Produc- 
ing Losses—Auditing of Con- 
tracts Suggested 


William B. Joyce, president of the 
National. Surety, made a report as 
chairman of the standing committee of 
the fidelity, guaranty and surety sec- 
tion of the International association. 
Mr. Joyce said that during the past year 
conditions in the surety business have 
been reasonably satisfactory and there 
appeared to be special harmony exist- 
ing between the companies. 

The attempt in many states to secure 
legislation striking at the right of 
surety companies to cancel fidelity 
bonds, and a case where damages were 
recovered by a discharged employe 
because of the cancellation of his fidel- 
ity bond, were cited by Mr. Joyce with 
the suggestion that the companies un- 
dertake to secure affirmative legislation 
to avoid mulcting in the future. 


Protection Against False Statements 


Mr. Joyce said that a very large per- 
centage of contract losses is due di- 
rectly to false financial statements and 
that only legislation can help the com- 
panies on this point. Bankers have 
secured legislation on this important 
matter and he asked why not surety 
companies also. 

Referring to rates, Mr. Joyce said 
that outside of a few instances the 
situation with respect to rates is not 
disturbing. Apparently a realization of 
the necessity for adequate rates is 
dawning upon the managers quite gen- 
erally. There are the usual instances 
where inexperienced managers set out 
to cut rates, but it is noted in many 
cases the local agents act as a balance 
wheel for the manager. 

There are local surety associations 
composed of agents, some of whom 
seem to have a keener appreciation of 
the importance of having only whole- 
some competition than sometimes is 
found in the management. 


Vivid Impression Made 


Probably a vivid impression has been 
created in the minds of the agents in 
some cases by the bankruptcy that 
overtook some companies. The pres- 
ent rates in many cases are undoubt- 
edly too low, and the absurdly small 
profit of all the surety companies in the 
past two years proves this statement 
beyond question. The rating bureau is 
sometimes slow, but it has become a 
factor of great importance. 

Mr. Joyce noticed a tendency to 
pass laws giving the state the right to 
make or supervise surety rates. 
Whether it be wise for a state to make 
rates depends entirely upon the wisdom 
of the officers charged with such re- 
sponsibility, but the danger lies in their 
considering underwriting results only 
from an experience had in their respect- 
ive states. 

The loss on fidelity bonds, said Mr. 
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Joyce, was very much larger than it 
was before the companies entered into 
competition with each other to see 
which one could put the most frills in 
its bonds. A few years ago, with only a 
few exceptions, the companies covered 
only larceny and embezzlement and dis- 
honesty in their fidelity bonds, but now 
the coverage is very much broader, 
made so by the unwholesome competi- 
tion in bond forms, 

This is probably due to the fact that 
the companies have found little oppor- 
tunity for competition in the matter of 
rates. The rate of premium on a fidel- 
ity bond at present is not an important 
factor with employers, yet the experi- 
ence of the companies is unsatisfactory, 
traceable directly to the broad and un- 
necessary coverage in the form of bond. 
When companies guarantee the mental 
and physical capacity of employes in a 
fidelity bond, a halt should be called. 

Free Rein in Underwriting Authority 


On the matter of underwriting au- 
thority granted to agents, Mr. Joyce 
said: 

“It is entirely proper for me to call 
attention to the competition in ‘service’ 
rendered the public by representatives 
of surety companies throughout the 
United States, where they have had 
much experience, as well as in cases 
where they had limited experience, 
which is encouraged by the companies 
in giving to such representatives a 
power of attorney authorizing the agent 
to execute any and all bonds, of any 
character or size, limited only by a let- 
ter of instructions, sometimes read and 
sometimes not read. I do not doubt 
that every surety company in the 
United States has had more or less 
cause for regret in extending such fa- 
cilities to agents, by reason of the 
agents executing bonds in violation of 
their authority both as to class and as 
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to amount. It is not, surprising that 
these violations of instructions are ex- 
perienced,—the real surprise is that 
they are not more numerous. 


Pressure on thé Agents 


“It is perfectly natural for the rep- 
resentative of a surety company located 
at a long distance from the home of- 
fice to be influenced by the local peo- 
ple who are urging him to execute a 
bond not authorized, because the agent 
is naturally more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of his fellow townsmen than 
he is to his company located so far 
away. Some agents can withstand the 
pressure and some agents are unable 
to do so. It is not intended to vio- 
late instructions, but the agent is in- 
fluenced into acceding to the request 
of the applicant and his friends, largely 
because he wishes to be regarded as 
an important representative of a com- 
pany possessing at all times adequate 
authority; it is a case of aggrandize- 
ment with him in many instances, and, 
yet, there are many cases on record 
where agents execute bonds in viola- 
tion of authority, and’do so with im- 
punity. 

Demand Reimbursement From Agent 


“Our own company has had experi- 
ences of this kind and has suffered loss- 
es therefrom. It has been necessary 
for us to demand reimbursement by 
the agent for the loss sustained by 
reason of such unauthorized bonds, and 
it would appear well for companies to 
get together and instead of extending 
the executing authority of representa- 
tives, greatly curtail it, excepting 
in those cases where a long experience 
has demonstrated that the local repre- 
sentative is adamant to the demands 
made upon him in such cases as are 
indicated, 


Desire for Authority Spreads 


“All of the companies are influenced 
into granting excessive authority to 
agents frequently because agents talk 
among themselves and it leaks out that 
one agent seems to have more author- 
ity than the other; then the latter de- 
mands that his company equip him with 
the same authority that his competitor 
has. In some cases it will be found 
that the ‘boasting’ agent did not have 
the authority he stated, with the result 
that the other agent gets greater au- 
thority; soon his competitor finds it 
out and then a demand is made upon 
his company for the same authority, 
and so it goes on ad infinitum.” 


Situation on Appeal Bonds 


The heavy loss ratio sustained by 
surety companies on appeal bonds and 
kindred obligations was referred to by 
Mr. Joyce. He asked how insurance 
companies can become endorsers on a 
note and not charge over 1. percent, 
taking, in many cases, no security what- 
ever, when banking institutions charge 
5 percent and in addition require col- 
lateral or a good endorser. Such a 
situation he called absurd and said the 
National Surety had adopted a system 
of charging never less than the manual 
rate, and where collateral security is 
waived, increasing the rate according to 
the nature of the indemnity furnished. 
Where no security or indemnity is fur- 
nished other than that secured by the 
responsibility of the principal, a fur- 
ther proportionate increase is made, 
which has proven to be a success. Few 
applicants object to paying a higher 
rate when collateral security or a bond 
of indemnity is waived. 

Auditing of Contracts 


The importance of surety companies 
auditing contracts, where they are surety 
under the bond, has been brought out 
by investigation made by the National 
Surety, from which it has been ascer- 
tained that in no inconsiderable per- 
centage of cases the contracts exceed 
the amount given to the surety com- 
pany in the application. 

There appears to be no more reason 
why the surety company should not 
audit contracts than that the liability 
company should not audit payrolls. 





TIME FOR ACTION ON 
MATTER OF TAXATION 


Thorough, Frequent and _ Intelli- 
gent Discussion Has Failed 
to Produce Results 


AROUSE PUBLIC INTEREST 


No Hope for Relief Save Through 
Active Cooperation of Policyhold- 
ers, Says J. V. Barry 


At the second joint meeting of the 
two associations James V. Barry, as- 
sistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life and former insurance commis- 
sioner of Michigan, read a paper on 
“Taxation of Insurance Companies: 
How It Can Be Reduced in the Vari- 
ous States, Municipalities, etc.” 

Mr. Barry said that no subject of 
importance to insurance has been dis- 
cussed with a fraction of the frequency, 
the intelligence and the thoroughness 
that has characterized the considera- 
tion of taxation. He also pointed out 
that all the discussions have had ab- 
solutely no effect in stemming the ris- 
ing tide of taxation. If results are to 
be accomplished it is evident some 
effective plan of action instead of dis- 
cussion must be devised. 


Tax of Misfortune 


Mr. Barry said he saw no merit in 
the argument that a tax on insurance 
is a tax on thrift. All taxation is a 
tax on thrift, for the thriftless can 
pay no tax. What the companies should 
protest against is the tax of misfor- 
tune. The contributions called pre- 
miums, on which the taxes are levied, 
are actually losses—values which have 
suffered annihilation. 


Says Effective Plan Should Be Used 


“The only hope for relief from the 
great and growing burden of taxa- 
tion that the business is compelled 
to carry lies in the awakening of the 
vast body of policyholders to a real- 
izing sense of the situation,” said Mr. 
Barry. Just how this is to be done, 
he said, is a problem for the compa- 
nies. The attempt to arouse the pub- 
lic by incorporating in the premium 
receipt an item showing how much of 
the premium was confiscated by the 
state he considered a most effective and 
convincing exhibit. If this plan were 
adopted and adhered to by all compa- 
nies it would be productive of surpris- 
ing results within a reasonable time. 
Companies that have tried it have too 
soon grown weary of well-doing and 
abandoned it before it could possibly 
have borne fruit. 


Should Study Fraternals 


A study of the methods used by 
fraternals in protecting their interests 
would be of interest. When it is re- 
membered that policyholders of insur- 
ance corporations other than fraternal 
far outnumber the fraternal brethren, 
an idea of the effect the former, if 
properly aroused and directed, could 
have on all matters affecting legisla- 
tion may be had. 


Insurance men_ should associate 
more closely with the commercial, 
financial and industrial interests of 


their communities. If this vast army 
of 400,000 active business men would 
take more interest in local affairs and 
preach the proper gospel to the peo- 








With the high loss ratio on contract 
bonds, it would appear that the surety 
association should have all contracts 
audited through a newly organized di- 
vision, operating under the direction of 
the head of the association, thus avoid- 
ing the creation of prejudice against 
any one or more companies which 
might adopt such a system. 


ple who really make the communities 


to the business. 
Insurance Federation Move 


eration movement a vast power for 
good and said the federation could 
undertake no more needed and im- 
portant work than educating the great 
body of policyholders on the subject 
of insurance taxation. 

“But however, and by whomsoever, 
it is accomplished, I see no hope for 
relief save through the active coopera- 
tion of the policyholders of the sev- 
eral states,” concluded Mr. Barry. 


great benefit would eventually accrue 


Mr. Barry saw in the insurance fed- 








Winship Welcomes 
Two Organizations 

















Commissioner John T. Winship cor- 
dially welcomed the two organizations 
to the state, the sixth in insurance pre- 
miums in the Union, in an address de- 
livered at the first joint session. He 
expressed gratification at the state de- 
partments and such bodies as those he 
was addressing. Continuing, he said in 
part: 

The institution of departments of in- 
surance was due to the belief that the 
interests of the people could only be 
safeguarded in a business of this char- 
acter by such supervision. I am firmly 
of the belief that the confidence in- 
stilled among the people in insurance 
as an institution is due in a large meas- 
ure to the fact of this supervision. 


Maintain Equitable Balance 


Unfortunately there are some people 
who believe that adequate supervision 
can only be accompanied by constant 
strife and antagonism and even by go- 
ing beyond the law. That is not my 
idea of supervision. I believe in hold- 
ing companies strictly to the observ- 





ance of every insurance law upon the 
statute books, and by doing this and 
maintaining an equitable balance be- 
tween the insured and the insurer, the 
best interests of the people are con- 
served. 

When I first came to the department 
of insurance I had an idea that the 
sole function of the department was to 
look after the solvency of companies, 
but I soon learned that it was a great 
clearing house, to which disputes be- 
tween company and client were fre- 
quently referred. My position in these 
matters has been that the department 
is not a court and where there is a 
dispute as to fact it must be referred 
to a court or to arbitration, but where 
there is no dispute as to fact, where 
the contention is one merely of con- 
struction, I have always sought to give 
the best lay advice that I could in the 
hope of benefiting both sides to, the 
controversy. 


Does Not Insist 


I have had claim superintendents 
say to me after extended correspond- 
ence over disputed points that if the 
department insisted that the claim 
should be paid, it would be paid. I do 
not like to receive such a letter be- 
cause the efforts of the department are 
directed solely to convincing the com- 
pany that a claim must be paid under 
its contract. 

There are certain forms of casualty 
insurance which, in order that the com- 
pany may be protected from the mach- 
inations of a fraudulent claimant, 
permit such a latitude of provisos that 
the contract becomes an involved one 
and there is great danger of technicali- 
ties entering into the settlement. On 
this subject I am sure all will agree 
that no company is doing the business 
of insurance any good if technicality is 
invoked, for it tends to destroy confi- 
dence, and ¢onfidence and the just 
treatment of clients is as great an asset 
as capital. 
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POINTS ON CONTRACT 
UNDERWRITING GIVEN 


R. H. Towner Tells Agents of the 
Many Considerations in 





Passing on Bonds 





FIDELITY IS EMPHASIZED 





Trace of Dishonesty Ground for Re- 
fusal of Application—Study of 
Finances 





“Absolute honesty, fidelity and truth- 
fulness” was the refrain constantly run- 
ning through the paper of R. H. 
Towner on “Contract Bonds,” pre- 
sented at the agents’ meeting. Mr. 
Towner is president of the Towner 
Rating Bureau. He insisted upon these 
qualities in a contraet as indispensable 
to the granting of a contract bond. 
Evidence of dishonesty or untruthful- 
ness in the contractor’s business prac- 
tices or in any feature of his financial 
statement was emphasized at every 
point as in itself sufficient and manda- 
tory ground for the refusal of a bond. 

Mr. Towner’s paper was designed to 
instruct the agents in contract bond un- 
derwriting and he covered fully but 
tersely the innumerable points that 
must be watched if safety in contract 
bond underwriting is to be secured. 
Notwithstanding his condensed style, 
his paper, owing to the bigness of his 
subject, was very large. 


Safety Only in Selected Risks 


Mr. Towner began by pointing out 
that contract suretyship, unlike all 
other forms of underwriting, was not 





designed to cover the average risk. 


Only selected risks can be covered. 
The rate cannot possibly contemplate 
the bonding of all who may apply for 
contract bonds. On that basis respon- 
sible contractors would cease to bid. 
No rate high enough to pay contract 
losses out of premiums alone, regard- 
less of the contractor’s financial 
strength, can be imagined. 

This principle not only fixes the rate, 
but measures the ‘task of the contract 
underwriter. He must select better 


than average risks to come out even, |. 


and to make money he must select 
risks even better than the average se- 
lected risk. 


Three Factors in Each Risk 


Analysis of construction contract 
bonds, said Mr. Towner, shows that 
each risk is, in general, separable into 
these three distinct factors, each of 
which he considered in turn: 

1. Fidelity. 

2. Financial guarantee. 

3. Contract price. 

Fidelity is the risk that the contrac- 
tor will deal honestly with his surety, 
with subcontractors and material men 
as his creditors, and with the owner. 
It depends upon the contractor’s char- 
acter, habits. and probity. All these 
things are guaranteed to the creditors, 
as well as the owner. The considera- 
tion for these things is not alone the 
premium paid for the bond, but in- 
cludes 100 percent of the contract price. 
For the underwriter the question is, 
will the contract price be honestly de- 
voted to the performance of the work 
and the payment of debts for material 
and subcontractors? 


Investigation of Fidelity Record 


As the contractor is not an employe, 
his fidelity record is not available, but 
the underwriter may inquire into his 
reputation, his record in the perform- 
ance of other contracts, his manner of 
life, his habits, in short, everything 
which goes to make up his record as 





a fidelity risk. That this is sometimes 
difficult, or takes time, is no reason for 
neglecting it. It is better not to write 
a contract bond than to write it for one 
of whose fidelity the underwriter is 
ignorant or in doubt. 

Strictly speaking, corporations have 
neither character, habits nor probity; 
but when a corporation is the contrac- 
tor the underwriter must look behind 
it to the men in control. 


Recom to Be Taken Cautiously 


Recommendations of banks, material 
men and others to whom the contrac- 
tor owes money should be taken cau- 
tiously. Such parties may be deeply 
interested in getting a responsible 
surety on the contractor’s bond, be- 
cause a surety is their chief hope of 
collecting their debts. 

Financial statements that have been 
doctored to suit the taste of surety 
companies mean danger. If an appli- 
cation has been rejected by another 
company the underwriter should ascer- 
tain the reason, and if the financial 
statement differs from the one pre- 
sented to other companies, that is suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting the applica- 
tion on the ground that it is a bad 
fidelity risk. 


Study of Resources 


Under recent legislation and court 
decisions a construction contract bond 
is a financial guarantee of the payment 
of all debts incurred in the performance 
of the contract. Hence, not only a con- 
tractor’s willingness, but his ability to 
pay such debts must be examined. His 


Aati 





ability depends not on the contractor’s |' 


resources alone, but on his resources, 
plus the contract price. 

In examining financial statements 
debts are generally more important 
than assets. Besides, the assets will be 
all set forth; the debts may be con- 
cealed. 

A contractor’s general or unsecured 
indebtedness, or advances by banks or 





others on his general credit, bears now 
a different aspect from what it did some 
years ago. Nowadays it is likely such 
advances are made on the strengih of 
the surety bonds. A contractor who 
begins his contract by running into 
debt begins it with a presumptive loss 
against his surety. 


Significance of Unsecured Debts 


Every contractor, in a large way, 
shows debts in his statement, and the 
view which the underwriter should 
take presents several phases. 

First, unsecured debts. The under- 
writer should ascertain whether these 
debts are moderate in amount and re- 
cently incurred. Where contractors are 
carrying old, and therefore presumably 
permanent, unsecured indebtedness, it 
means they are doing business on bor- 
rowed capital. This may be good 
finance, and the lender may feel secured 
by the surety bonds, but it is a fatal 
objection from the surety’s point of 
view. Contractors doing. business on a 
shoestring must constantly get con- 
tracts, hence they are the lowest and 
often reckless bidders. Having noth- 
ing to lose, they can afford to take 
chances. Furthermore, by underbid- 
ding responsible contractors, they pre- 
vent the sureties from writing what 
might be desirable business. However, 
if the unsecured debts were recently 
incurred, it may mean that the contrac- 
tor’s resources are normally sufficient 
for his requirements. 


Debts on Plant or Real Estate 


Second, debts secured by plant. If 
the contractor is borrowing money on 
plant or equipment, the application 
should be rejected. Such contractors 
are doing business on a shoestring. If 
they win they take the profit. If they 
lose the surety pays. 

Third, debts secured by real estate. 
Usually the valuation put on the real 
estate will shrink disastrously on 
forced sale, but the mortgage indebted- 
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ness never shrinks. Most mortgaged 
real estate should be thrown out as as- 
sets. Unmortgaged and unincumbered 
real estate may be admitted at a con- 
servative valuation. 


Outside Investments 


Fourth, debts secured otherwise. 
Contractors often schedule assets of an 
outside character against which debts 
appear. These are a better sign and 
are not to be viewed so suspiciously. 
Often they mean that the contractor 
is getting on in the world and is 
branching out into other investments. 
They should be examined to see if the 
contractor is shrewd and pushing or 
merely reckless. If the rest of his 
statement is good the contractor may 
be allowed as additional resources a 
conservative valuation on his good out- 
side investments. 


Reserves on Pending Contracts 

Fifth, other pending contracts. Usu- 
ally the contractor will claim the re- 
serve percentages on his unfinished 
contracts. These are allowable assets 
if truthfully stated. His representa- 
tions should be carefully verified and if 
found to be false the application should 
be rejected as a bad fidelity risk. 

Sixth, in general. On all points, it 
should be remembered that debts do 
not shrink; assets do. Debts in a con- 
tractor’s schedule are debts which di- 
rectly or indirectly the surety may have 
to pay. If any debts are hidden or 
there is any untruthfulness regarding 
them, the application should be re- 
jected on the ground of bad fidelity 
risk. 

Quick and Slow Assets 


In the consideration of resources the 
underwriter must learn to distinguish 
between quick and slow assets. Unless 
available quick assets are more than 
sufficient to meet the quick liabilities, 
such as unsecured loans and.accounts 
payable, there is no surplus admissible 
from the surety’s standpoint. Written, 
instead of oral financial statements, 
should be required, and a statement 
false in. any material respect should 
mean rejection of the application. 

Next is the question, what propor- 
tion should assets bear to liabilities? 
Strong resources, both in money and 
brains, are requisite for difficult en- 
gineering work, or work under land or 
water. Less of each is required for 
plain building contracts above ground. 


Minimum Requirements 


The surety must look to his position 

case of the contractor’s failure. 
Price, concealed or special hazards, 
difficulty in obtaining another bidder, 
and other contracts of the principal, are 
all to be considered. With everything 
else satisfactory, Mr. Towner’s view of 
the surety’s minimum requirement may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) Ready plant and ready money 
to carry the work beyond where the 
first estimate will be paid. 

(b) Unimpaired capital (besides 
piant) in liquid form, more than the en- 
tire reserve that will be retained, so 
that if the cost equals the price the 


contractor can nevertheless finish the 
work, 


in 


Small Contractors 


(c) The available resources of small 
contractors should be not less than 
$3,000 in unimpaired capital, excluding 
plant and homestead. More is required 
of them because their living expenses 
tend rapidly to absorb the profits. 

(d) On all contractors their avail- 
able capital should be proportioned to 
all their contract work. 

In the matter of contract price, Mr. 
Towner emphasized the fact that bid- 
ding means a selection against the 
surety, who has the privilege of bond- 
ing only the lowest bidder. If ten con- 
tractors bid for a certain work the 
surety guarantees performance at a 
price which nine of them have judged 
insufficient. If a surety has a regular 
customer it cannot bond all his bids. 
It must wait until his worst selection 
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comes along and bond him when he 
is lowest bidder. 


Presumptions Against Profit 


Mr. Towner classified the presump- 
tions for and against profit as follows: 

Presumptions against profit: 

1. That the contractor is the lowest 
bidder. 

2. If he is far below the other bid- 
ders, this presumption is almost con- 
clusive. 

3. If he is~far below the estimates 
of the architect or engineer it is a 
strong presumption that the contract 
will be unprofitable. 

4. If the contractor is weak finan- 
cially, it is a strong presumption of a 
reckless and unprofitable bid. 


Favorable Presumptions 


Presumptions in favor of profit: 

1. Contractor’s ability to make 
money as lowest bidder in the past. 

2. Hence, if contractor is strong 
financially, it is a fair presumption that 
he will do as well on this bid as on 
former contracts where he was lowest 
bidder. 

3. Contractor’s experience on simi- 
lar work. 

4. If he has actually carried out 
similar work and made money at same 
unit prices, it is a strong presumption 
in favor of his present bid. 

5. The fact that other bidders prob- 
ably figure profits of 10 or 20 percent 
or more in their bids,- indicates that 
estimates not more than that percent- 
age below the other bidders will prob- 
ably suffice to pay at least the cost of 
contract work. 

6. Other bidders may have erred in 
overestimates of. cost as much as low- 
est bidder has erred in underestimate. 

7. Contractor’s organization, plant, 
ingenuity, skill, experience, opportuni- 
ties for economies, superior knowledge 
of conditions and strong financial re- 
sources, are all presumptions in favor 
of the sufficiency of his bid price, even 
when lowest bidder. 


All Must Be Considered 


Contract underwriters must take in- 
to consideration all these things in 
considering the price. Surety compa- 
nies, through their broad experience, 
have a good knowledge of costs. 
Surety underwriters should keep track 
of prices not only of contractors whom 
they bond, but of other responsible bid- 
ders. 

With its largest customers a surety 
company usually enters into general 
agreements of indemnity. It should be 
presumed that the company has in- 
vestigated the fidelity standing of the 
contractor and also his financial stand- 
ing. It should keep close check on his 
financial standing. Losses, as well as 
profits, are large, and it is never safe 
to rely on a statement more than six 





months old. Financial 
should be kept up to date. 


Collateral Security 


Mr. Towner seemed to place small 
value on collateral security for indem- 
nity. If the contractor can give col- 
lateral without impairing the capital 
needed for the work, the surety is as 
well off if it is left in his hands, pro- 
vided the fidelity hazard is acceptable. 
If the collateral is not clear above his 


statements 


working needs the surety will be asked 


to release it so the work may be com- 
pleted. Mr. Towner gave two rules in 
regard to real estate: First, never take 
real estate, or if that rule is broken, 


never take incumbered real estate, and | 


never break this rule. 
Two Classes of Personal Indemnity 


In regard to personal indemnity, he 
said two classes of cases are distin- 
guishable. In one, personal indemnity 
should always be obtained, and in the 
other it should be refused. 

First, personal indemnity should al. 
ways be taken of the real party in in- 
terest. Thus the men back of corpora- 
tions should always give personal in- 
demnity, not as security, but as a mat- 
ter of good faith. The same rule ap- 
plies to silent partners. It should be 
the universal rule to have as indemni- 
tors every individual who has any such 
interest in the contract work as to 
share the money made in it. Where 
real estate is carried in the wife’s name, 
or she has a dower interest, her per- 
sonal indemnity should be required, as 
a matter of good faith. 


Outsider as Indemnitor 


Second, personal indemnity should 
never be taken from an outsider. He 
will insist on the surety standing on 
every technical defense, thus discredit- 
ing itself and all other corporate sure- 
ties. Then when he is sued he will 
have all the favors granted by the law 
to gratuitous sureties, and by the time 
the first suit has been fought out his 
financial circumstances will have changed 
or he will have divested himself of his 
property. 

pecial Hazards 

Special hazards that cause losses 
were listed by Mr. Towner as follows: 

Relation of parties: 

1. Speculative builders. 

2. Bonds to lender instead of owner. 

Physical hazards: 

3. Location of work. 

4. Under ground or water. 

5. Physical peculiarities (concrete, 
stone, hardpan). — 

6. Harsh supervision. 

Forms of contracts and bonds: 

7 Time. 

8. Architect or engineer as final ar- 
biter. 

9. Workmen’s compensation. 

10. Damages to other property or 
persons. ; 

11. Surety as cocontractor. 

12. Debts, damages and obligations 
of subcontractors. 

13. Contractor’s debts. 


Some of the Dangers 


These were fully discussed and the 
dangers to be provided against or 
avoided altogether were pointed out. 

1. Sureties would do well to avoid 
speculative building enterprises alto- 
gether. 

2. A bond to the lender means that 
the contractor must complete the work 
at 100 percent, while the lender’ pro- 
vides only 60 to 80 percent of the capi- 
tal. The same hazard is created when 
the bond, with the consent of the 
surety, is assigned. to the lender. 

3. Heavy extra losses have been in- 
curred solely by reason of remote loca- 
tion, as outside of the United States or 
Canada. 

4. Work under ground or water re- 
quires special experience, skill and re- 
sources on the part of the contractor. 

Concrete Requires Experience 


5. Concrete work often causes 
heavy losses, by collapse, owing to the 
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contractor’s inexperience. Unusually 
large sizes of stone may prove enor- 
mously costly. Contracts usually pro- 
vide one rate for rock and one for 
earth; there should be another for 
hardpan. Vegetable fibre in ditches 
has wrecked many contractors and cost 
the sureties heavily. 

6. Harsh supervision may turn a 
small profit into a big loss. 

7. A time limit is hazardous on all 
work, but especially so on concrete. 


Throw Fault on Contractor 


8. Besides the inherent hazard of a 
sole arbiter, there is an incentive for 
the architect or engineer to throw his 
own fault on the contractor and hence 
on the surety. 

9. Workmen’s compensation should 
be covered separately and not in the 
performance bond. 

10. The surety should make sure 
that the dangers to other property are 
known and guarded against. 

11. Where the surety is cocontrac- 
tor the case is one for careful examin- 
ation by the legal department. 


Bonds of Subcontractors 


12. Where the contractor and surety 
are liable for debts, damages and obli- 
gations of subcontractors, the subcon- 
tractors should be required to give 
bonds as broad in their coverage as the 
general contractor’s. bond. 

13. Throughout Mr. Towner’s pa- 
per, he said, liability for the general 
contractor’s indebtedness for material 
and labor employed on the work has 
been assumed. : 

In addition to the points summa- 
rized, Mr. Towner also discussed spe- 
cial immunities, such as percentage 
contracts, and no obligation for con- 
tractor’s debts. 


Standardizing Contract Underwriting 


On the matter of standardizing con- 
tract underwriting, he said that new 
legislation, new forms of contracts and 
bonds, new hazards, new surety com- 
panies, new underwriters and new 
agents, have crowded so upon one an- 
other that former standards have been 
abandoned and new ones must be 
created. Departure from proper un- 
derwriting standards is as unwise as 1n- 
jurious and costly to the company it- 
self, and in many respects as demoraliz- 
ing to the surety community as 4 
whole, as departure from rates. 





War is due to the absence on the firing 
line of those who foment and declare it. 
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SUPPORT OF BUREAU 
IS URGED BY FAXON 


Work of the Most Vital Import- 
ance to Health and Accident 
Business Now Under Way 


GOES TO HEART OF EVILS 


Walter C. Faxon Also Suggests Plan 
for Providing Reinsurance 
Facilities © 





“The Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters” was the sub- 
ject assigned to Walter C. Faxon, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life. Mr. Faxon 
is deeply interested in the work of 
this important new bureau and his re- 
port of what it already has accom- 
plished and what it should do in the 
future was both comprehensive and en- 
lightening. 

Organization of the Bureau 


The two accident sections of the In- 
ternational association seem adapted 
to care for the interests of the health 
and accident companies and associa- 
tions only at convention times. There- 
fore, at the White Sulphur convention 
last year, a special committee was auth- 
orized with power to arrange for the 
organization of a suitable body to pro- 
mote the welfare of these important 
lines all through the year. As a re- 
sult, the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters was established 
at a meeting in New York last Decem- 
ber. A formal resolution, adopted at 
this meeting, tells in a few words what 
was desired to be accomplished, as fol- 
lows: Resolved, that it is the sense 
of this meeting that the governing 
committee should, at the earliest op- 
portunity, undertake a thorough ana- 
lytic investigation into the subject of 
the cost of the various features mak- 
ing up the benefits granted under per- 
sonal accident and health insurance 
policies as at present issued; with a 
view to recommending the adoption of 
uniform benefits and rates based upon 
scientific principles as disclosed by the 
results of such investigation. 

Statistical Committee Named 


It being a matter of common knowl- 
edge that too much insurance cover- 
age is being given for the premium 
charged under existing acquisition and 
administrative costs, the next step was 
to appoint a statistical committee. This 
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committee is now compiling the ex- 
perience of the companies for a period 
extending. over the past ten years in 
regard to various apparently costly 
features of policies. By thus taking a 
large volume of business extending 
over a long period of years the com- 
mittee hopes to be able to prove be- 
yond question that the excessive cost 
has been, and consequently will here- 
after be, due to the practices which 
the companies are now endeavoring to 
reform. 


Accident Policy Is Unscientific 


As at present constructed, said the 
report, an accident insurance policy is 
about as unscientific a product as one 
can imagine. As long as this condition 
of affairs continues the business can- 
not hope to receive the commendation 
either of thoughtful business men or of 
the courts. The speculative element is 
altogether too extensively incorporated 
into policy contracts. All the double, 
triple or quadruple benefits embodied 
in accident policies should be abolished. 
If such reforms could be effected, it 
would be possible within the next five 
years to sell genuine accident insur- 
ance, providing the greatest good to 
the greatest number possible per dol- 
lar of premium. 


Should Join the Bureau 


Unless the companies convince them- 
selves, by the compilation of the pro- 
posed statistics, they are not likely to 
mend their ways voluntarily. It is, 
therefore, essential that all companies 
that have not already done so should 
join the bureau and send in their sta- 
tistical experience and do their share 
toward solving the problems now con- 
fronting the business. 


Comments on Missouri Law 


Mr. Faxon commented on the Mis- 
souri law, under whose operation the 
companies are being mercilessly 
robbed. It is to be hoped, he said, 
that the companies will individually 
adopt such of the recommendations of 
the bureau as appeal to their judgment. 
As the situation now exists in respect 
to suicides and other adverse condi- 
tions, the law of self-preservation de- 
mands that rates be raised, amounts of 
insurance restricted, policy benefits 
modified and risks most carefully scru- 
tinized upon acceptance, and watched 
closely thereafter. 


Advocates Reinsurance Fund 


In order that the “live and let live” 
principle may be lived up to, he urged 
the establishment of a _ reinsurance 
fund for taking care of the enormous 
losses to individual companies through 
calamities involving their assured. All 
companies contributing to such a fund 
would be entitled to have their calam- 
ity losses, in excess of fixed limits, 
paid from it. Limits could be fixed 
beyond which no policy could go in re- 
spect to death, loss of limb, or sight 
benefits, as well as the extent to which 
double benefits, accumulation benefits 
and all other similar provisions could 
extend. Should, perchance, calamity 
losses be light over a term of years, 
the funds in excess of requirements 
could be repaid from the companies 
contributing, thus furnishing the Amer- 
ican companies with a bulwark and de- 
fense against disastrous losses. Such 
a plan would prevent the sending of 
large sums of money annually to for- 
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eign countries for reinsurance coverage 
and would provide a motive for the 
adoption of sane and conservative un- 
derwriting methods. 


Predicts Great Success for Bureau 


_Mr. Faxon’s concluding remarks car- 
ried a strong plea for the support of 
the new bureau by all companies. He 
predicted a great success for the bu- 
reau; that all the companies would 
come manfully to its support, and that, 
through its instrumentality, the future 
of accident and health insurance in this 
country would be benefited beyond the 


_Most sanguine expectations of all con- 


cerned. 
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Bureau to Handle the 
Classification Manual 














As the result of the action taken by 
the International association on Wednes- 
day the work of the old manual com- 
mittee is turned over to the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters. The 
manual committee of this association 
and its predecessor, the International 
Association of Accident Underwriters, 
has sold over 200,000 commercial acci- 
dent manuals, to say nothing of the 
sets of plates from which a number of 
the larger companies have printed their 
own.” Now the new bureau, which al- 
ready has gone into statistical work, is 
better equipped for this work. 


Status of Younger Companies 


The transfer was not made without 
some debate. One question raised was 
that of the status of young companies. 
They can belong to the International 
association, but the original rules of 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 


derwriters made ten years’ experience ' 


one ground of eligibility for member- 





ship. The younger companies natu- 
rally wanted to know where they would 
be placed. They were assured that if 
they would contribute their statistics to 
the bureau and abide by its rules they 
would get its full benefits. The ques- 
tion of reporting statistics to the bu- 
reau caused some debate, and the spirit 
of cooperation was not fully manifest. 


Alexander’s Serious Talk 


President Alexander took occasion 
to make some serious remarks to the 
association when this subject was up. 
He told the members that after years 
of upbuilding the accident business is 
in danger of being crushed. It is 
agreed that the corditions are unsatis- 
factory and intolerable. Efforts to put 
the business on a better basis have 
failed because of want of cooperation. 
The president said he was talking 
solemnly because he felt that unless 
the members got together and did unto 
others as they wanted to be done by, 
unless they were willing to contribute 
their share for the greatest good, 
neither this nor any other association 
is going to accomplish anything fur- 
ther. 








Fidelity and Deposit Men 
Have a Dinner 














The Fidelity & Deposit was strongly 
represented at the meeting. Thirty-five 
of its men were present at the dinner 
which Whitaker, McNaughton & Liv- 
ingston, the Detroit general agents, 
gave on Tuesday evening at the De- 
troit Athletic Club. Captain R. F. 
Manly of Birmingham did not arrive 
until Wednesday. 

The home office was represented by 
Vice-Presidents C. R. Miller and Wil- 
liam Hugh Harris, District Supervisors 
H. B. Hodge, C. M. Martindale and 
Harry Hutton, and T. R. Bean, super- 
intendent of the accident department. 

After the dinner the Fidelity & De- 
posit Agents Association held its an- 
nual meeting and reelected the old offi- 
cers as follows: President, F. B 
Owen, Cleveland; vice-president, J. K. 
Livingston, Detroit; secretary-treas- 
urer, V. L. P. Shriver, Pittsburgh; 
executive committee, George D. Webb, 
Chicago, chairman; G. Arthur Howell, 
Atlanta; Lew W. Anderson, Cedar Rap- 


ids. 





A man rarely ever lives long enough 
to make two reputations. Most of us 
have all we can do to make one.—Hugh 


' Chalmers. 
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FEDERATION IDEA IS 
PRESENTED BY DIGGS 


Many Accomplishments Mark the 
Short History of This Newest 
of Movements 


ITS PURPOSE DISTINCTIVE 


Other Organizations Have Special 
Fields But the Federation Co- 
ordinates Them All 


_ The insurance federation movement, 
its history, accomplishments and am- 
bitions, furnished the basis of an ex- 
cellent address by W. S. Diggs of Cin- 
cinnati, chairman of the National 
Council of Insurance Federation Ex- 
ecutives. 

In the history of the federation 
alone, said Mr. Diggs, can be found 
reason enough for its recognition and 
support by every branch of insurance. 
Two years ago it was based on theory; 
today on concrete results which prove 
bre thorough practicability of the 
idea, 

Have Secured Results 


In Ohio, although the federation 
came too late to save the liability busi- 
ness, the mere existence of the move- 
ment has effectually checked a deep- 
laid scheme for making further in- 
roads upon every other class of in- 
surance: The Missouri federation, 
working with the Ohio organization, 
has dealt an effective blow against 
State insurance sentiment. Pennsylva- 
nia’s work is evident in the excellence 
of the recently enacted workmen’s com- 
pensation law of that state. 

_The Minnesota federation, by the 
distribution of a strong pamphlet, has 
undoubtedly aided in the retention of 
the fine compensation law of that 
state. To the Iowa federation must 
be given the credit for the defeat of 
the efforts of the industrial commis- 
sioner of that state to change the pres- 
ent workmen’s compensation law into 
a state insurance fund. This federa- 
tion is also responsible for the pass- 
ing of an antidiscrimination law in 
Iowa, after individual organizations had 
attempted over and over again to get 
It on the statute books. 


Work in Other States 


Among the many things to the credit 
of the Indiana federation is a most 
admirable workmen’s compensation 
law which entirely excludes state in- 
Surance. The Michigan federation, 
though one of the youngest, has a 
record of accomplishments and a vis- 
ion for the future that will challenge 
the very best in other states. In IIli- 
nois, the state federation has been un- 
sparing in its time and efforts to de- 
feat the proposed legislation by the 
insurance commissioner of that state, 
supported by the administration, which, 
1 enacted into law, would have been 
most damaging to the fire insurance 
interests. 

The Federation’s Place 


The federation, said Mr. Diggs, dii- 
ferentiates from other organizations in 
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that it does not attempt to solve any 
of the internal or administrative prob- 
lems of the business. That field prop- 
erly belongs to those national and 
state associations which are already so 
ably representing the special interests 
of life, fire, casualty, surety, etc. The 
federation, on the other hand, under- 
takes to deal more particularly with 
problems growing out of the relation- 
ship existing between insurance as 
a whole and the public whose need it 
serves. Its essential function is pub- 
licity and education. 


The Value of Votes 


_This ideal program can only be car- 

ried through by the use of direct and 
practical methods. Although the fed- 
eration movement is in no sense an ac- 
tive political force, its potential powers 
in that direction can be used as a legit- 
imate means of defense. Politicians 
are often deaf to the merits of sound 
argument, but they will quickly cease 
unwarranted assaults when once they 
realize that the votes of thousands of 
insurance workers, whose business they 
jeopardize, will be lined up against 
them at the polls. 

An illustration of this can be found 
in recent Ohio history. In that par- 
ticular state, the federation made it a 
matter of common knowledge to the 
politicians that some 25,000 voters were 
engaged in the various lines of insur- 
ance, and the machine immediately 
made assurances that it would not do 
to the life, fire and other lines of in- 
surance, what already had been done 
to casualty insurance. 


Power of Reprisal 


Another splendid example of united 
action occurred in Minnesota last win- 
ter, when the federation was able to 
defeat a measure designed to create 
a state department for the bonding of 
public officials of all classes. The prin- 
ciple involved was a vicious one, and 
“8,000 live insurance agents,” from all 





branches of the business, literally 
swamped the state legislature with 
their protests. The measure was voted 
down almost unanimously—a _ victory 
which would have been impossible had 
a mere handful of surety agents 
worked alone. It cannot be doubted, 
said Mr. Diggs, that many members of 
the legislature were as much impressed, 
or more, by the latent powers for 
reprisal of those “8,000 live insurance 
agents” than by the able arguments 
of the federation exposing the under- 
writing fallacies of the scheme. 


Federation Is Distinctive 


There are numerous societies, clubs 
and insurance organizations, but there 
is little or no coordination of effort 
among the members. So the work of 
the federation is distinctive. It con- 
flicts in no wise with the purpose of 
any existing organization; rather it 
supplements, unifies, and makes more 
effective the activities of all of them. 
To reach its highest aims, however, 
it must have the unqualified support of 
every company, every insurance agent 
and every insurance worker. This 
must be more than mere moral sup- 
port; financial assistance by all the 
companies is absolutely imperative. 

No criticism can be offered to a 
movement which, in part, openly en- 
courages its followers to oppose with 
the ballot and through every other 
legitimate form of political influence, 
any man or any measure antagonistic 
to their interests. 


Unites All Interests 


The federation is not an agents’ or- 
ganization pure and simple; neither is 
it solely a company movement, but 
finds its membership in the whole body 
of insurance. Insurance men have it 
in their power through the federation 
movement to establish finally the im- 
portant, but not generally recognized 
fact, that insurance is a time-honored 
institution, builded by intelligent ef- 
forts, coming with remarkable success 
through the generations, and that he 
who would destructively lay hands on 
it, will be forced to retreat. 








National Plate Glass 
Body Advocated 








Establishment of a national plate 
glass insurance organization, of which 
every company shall be a member, was 
the recommendation of the standing 
committee of the plate glass section 
of the International association. Chair- 
man H. C. Hedden read the report. 

“Such a national body,” said Mr. 
Hedden, “will disseminate useful in- 
formation, consult on proper methods, 
exchange experience and have a central 
information and purchasing bureau, which 
could send out bulletins on matters 
of general interest whenever neces- 
sary, formulate standard policies and 
other forms and arrange for the pur- 
chase of all uniform supplies, such as 
policies, endorsements, proofs of loss, 
applications, daily reports, rate sheets, 
etc., at a considerable saving to the 
companies. 

Must Work Together 


“If our present bureau cannot be 
adapted for such purposes another na- 
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tional association should be formed 
with a secretary located at a conven- 
ient point and annual meetings of three 
or four days’ duration held at a place 
that would be convenient for the en- 
tire membership. I don’t believe the 
millennium is at hand, but if the mem- 
bers of the bureau and of this Inter- 
national association could be induced 
to do individual and earnest work with 
the outside companies I believe such 
an organization can be formed within 
the year. One or two persons can- 
not accomplish the end, but we must 
all work together.” 


Conditions Are Improving 


Conditions in the plate glass field 
are improving, said the committee. 
During the past year many companies 
not members of the Plate Glass Serv- 
ice and Information Bureau have come 
into friendly relations with the bureau 
companies to the general advantage of 
all. A rating bureau has been estab- 
lished in New York City, with the 
assistance of the insurance department, 
and the avoidance of discrimination is 
being sought. An exchange has also 
been inaugurated in Chicago, and, it 
is hoped, will lead to the adoption of 
a schedule of rates similar to those 
prevailing in New York. No com- 
plaints of discrimination have been 
made because of the strict anti- 
discrimination law of New Jersey. 


New Local Associations 


Local associations have been estab- 
lished in Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati and in these cities 
all companies, whether members of the 
association or not, are cooperating. 
Efforts are now being made to estab- 
lish similar local boards in Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 





The place that Wade Fetzer, first 
president of the National association, 
holds in the affection of its members 
was evidenced by the great demonstra- 
tion when he rose to respond to the 
welcome of Mayor Marx of Detroit. It 
was the first big outpouring of enthu- 
siasm at the meeting. 
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SUGGESTS THAT AGENTS 
DO LEGISLATIVE WORK 


Ralph W. Smith of Denver Pro- 
poses Laws Restricting 
Personal Sureties 





WANTS NEW COMMITTEE 





Believes Cooperation With Commis- 
sioners Would Get Results—Talks 
on Field Man’s Work 





“The greatest competitor in the 
surety business is the man who obli- 
gates himself personally on a bond as 
surety,” said Ralph W. Smith of Den- 
ver, vice-president .of the National 
Surety, in an address before the agents’ 
meeting Friday. “This competition 
should be discouraged by the passing 
of laws requiring every individual surety 
to qualify as rigidly as a surety com- 
pany is required to qualify. He should 
be compelled to come into court quar- 
terly and show that he still has the 
property he had at the time he signed 
the bond, or its equivalent. At the 
time he assumes the obligation he 
should be made to file an inventory un- 
der oath of his property; the bond 
should then be recorded so that the 
amount of the bond shall become a 
lien upon his property. To evade lia- 
bility should be as impossible for the 
personal surety as it is for the surety 
company. 

Public Needs Better Protection 


“Legislation in the different states 
should be directed to safeguard the 
interests of obligees on bonds executed 
with personal sureties. Surety bonds 
in many respects are of a quasi pub- 
lic character. There are bonds, for in- 
stance, covering the faithful perform- 
ance of duties and the proper handling 
of funds by public officials. There are 
bonds guaranteeing the faithful per- 
formance of public contracts in favor 
of national, state, county and municipal 
governments and there are bonds of a 
judiciary character in probate courts 
and many other bonds of various de- 
scriptions which are required by pub- 
lic bodies in relation to public matters. 


Present Laws Lack Uniformity 


“It is quite unfortunate that there is 
not greater uniformity in relation to 
many bonds of this quasi public char- 
acter. It is also quite unfortunate that 
there is not more uniformity in rela- 
tion to many other features of the 
surety business in the various states. 
For instance, in many states it is ab- 
solutely impossible to terminate a judi- 
ciary court bond or public official bond 
as to future liability. In many states 
there is no provision for the payment 
of the premium of public official bonds 
by public bodies or, by estates, of 
bonds for administrators, executors, 
etc, : 


Would Cooperate With Commissioners 


“T therefore believe that great good 
can be accomplished through the co- 
operation of this association with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Each association 
should have continuing committees co- 
operating and working with each other 
to bring about a uniform system of laws 
and practices. 

“TI believe we cannot at this time esti- 
mate the great value that will accrue 
to the surety business by having this 
organization in close and _ constant 
touch with that organization, in an en- 
deavor to have the insurance laws in 
the various states as nearly uniform 
as possible, so that the education that 
we give to our agents in relation to 
the business in the one state may be as 
useful to the agents in the other state.” 


Two Classes of Surety Fields 


_These proposals came as a conclu- 
sion to an excellent paper by Mr. Smith 
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on “The Field Man in the Surety Busi- 
ness.” He said the surety field divided 
itself into two classes of territories— 
the congested centers and the sparsely 
settled communities. In the former 
surety underwriting can be developed 
to a high degree because of the vol- 
ume of business obtainable, but in the 
latter the general agent or branch of- 
fice must secure its business from hun- 
dreds and hundreds of agents who 
know little about the surety business. 
Because the business comes from men 
engaged principally in other lines of 
insurance or business the service in the 
sparsely settled communities cannot 
of course compare with the service 
that can be given where the produc- 
tion comes chiefly from experts and 
the information needed in underwrit- 
ing is easily accessible. 








Corson on Boiler 
Insurance 














Many interesting points were brought 
out by W. R. C. Corson, assistant sec- 
retary of the Hartford Steam Boiler, 
on the subject, “The Past Year in the 
Boiler and Fly-Wheel Field.” It was 
in the nature of a report on behalf of 
the standing committee of the steam 
boiler and fly-wheel section of the In- 
ternational association. 

The slowing up of the industries of 
the country, said Mr. Corson, because 
of the European war, has had some 
effect on the boiler and fly-wheel in- 
surance business, noticeable in a reduc- 
tion in the premium income. In 1914. 
the aggregate of boiler premiums 
amounted to $2,722,732 and fly-wheel 
premiums to $236,310, a total of nearly 
$3,000,000. 


Growth of the Business 


However, three-year policies are the 
rule in these lines of insurance and be- 
cause of this fact the growth of the 
business should be measured in three- 
year periods and not by the record of an- 
nual business. Figured on this basis, 
it will be found that during the three 
years ending last December the in- 
crease in boiler insurance premiums 
was nearly $350,000 for each year, while 
the annual average increase for the 
twelve years ending with 1911 was 
only $250,000. Credit for this con- 
tinued healthy growth, said Mr. Cor- 
son, must be given largely to the con- 
tinued successful operation of the 
Steam Boiler & Fly-Wheel Service & 
Information Bureau. 


Affected by Compensation Acts 


Since boiler and fly-wheel policies 
are limited in amounts and are effec- 
tive only for specific accidents, the com- 
panies are seriously affected by many 
of the workmen’s compensation acts 





which prevent such limited coverage. 
There are now eight states in which 
policies may not afford insurance 
against compensation benefits at all and 
in eight others only when the employer 
has been authorized by the state to 
carry his own compensation liability 
without general insurance. 

The demand for this kind of insur- 
ance under boiler and fly-wheel policies, 
said Mr. Corson, is constantly growing. 
Especially during the last few months 
this demand has been marked on the 
part of concerns who have been care- 
ful to protect their anticipated profits 
from war orders, by insurance against 
every contingency. However, such in- 
surance is needed in times of peace, as 
well as in times of war. In many cases 
the entire output of a manufacturing 
enterprise is so dependent upon a con- 
tinuous supply of power that any pro- 
longed interruption, such as the explo- 
sion of a boiler or a fly-wheel in the 
supply plant, would cause financial loss 
in excess of that represented by the 
property damage. 

Standard Code of Specifications 


The present year has witnessed the 
adoption by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers of a standard 
code of specifications for safe boiler 
construction. This represents a ma- 
terial advance in the “safety first” 
movement, as applied to the operation 
of steam plants, and is of vital inter- 
est to companies as insurers of these 
risks. Some of the states, notably Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio, have codes and 
laws which have done much to reduce 
the danger. These state codes, how- 
ever, have conflicted with one another 
in some few particulars. The code of 
the American society includes the im- 
portant requirements of the several 
state and municipal rules and regula- 
tions, and is an effort to harmonize 
those requirements which are conflict- 
ing. 

Companies Should Co-operate 

The states of Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Indiana have formally recognized the 
new code, but it is important that all 
states take similar action. To obtain 
this end, prominent boiler manufactur- 
ers and dealers met in New York in 
July and organized. the American Uni- 
form Boiler-Law Society. The success 
of this new organization is important 
and the companies should lend it their 
active support and cooperation. 

Probably one reason, said the 
speaker, why the boiler insurance busi- 
ness has not grown by leaps and 
bounds, has been the increase in popu- 
larity of electricity. However, no 
other means or methods are likely to 
displace it where the energy of fuel 
is to be transmitted for the purpose of 
heating buildings or industrial proc- 
esses. 

Mr. Corson’s conclusion was that 
while the last year has been a critical 
one in “boiler. and fly-wheel underwrit- 
ing, it has been passed with a degree 
of success that is encouraging, and 
with the general return of prosperity 
the business can look forward with the 
most optimistic assurance to an enlarg- 
ing sphere of usefulness. 








Golf Contests 
Create Interest 
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ter, N. Y.; Karl D. King, Chicago, and 
W. E. Harrington tied. 

J. H. Thom, Standard Accident, won 
the prize for the best second nine holes, 
L. F. Middlebrook for six selected 
holes, and A. W. Whitney for holes 10, 
11, 14 and 16. 

In the ladies’ putting contest the 
prizes were won by Mrs. W. M. Byrne, 
St. Louis; Mrs. R. H. Folsom, New 
York and Mrs. S. H. Pool, Philadel- 
phia. 
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Minnesota—Charles H. Hood, chairman. 
Colorado—Fred W. Standart. 
Connecticut—H. M. Lyon. 
Florida—H. H. Thornton. 
Georgia—G. Arthur Howell. 
Illinois—Karl D. King. 
Indiana—L. P. Horton. 
Iowa—Lew W. Anderson. 
Kentucky—G. A. Greer. 
Louisiana—C. J. Rogers. 
Maryland—A. Koppelman. 
Michigan—W. H. McBryan. 
Missouri—J. C. Barrows. 
Nebraska—W. A. Yonson. 
New York—A. T. Armstrong 
North Dakota—Thomas Baker, Jr. 
Ohio—F red B. Ayer. 
Pennsylvania—F.. J. Harder. 
Utah—H. B. Windsor. . 
Virginia—Philip S. Powers. 
Wisconsin—Frank E. Delaney. 




















The golf tournament and the ladies’ 
putting contest on Wednesday after- 
noon created much interest among the 
people who follow the game: 

The first prize—the Joyce cup—for 
officers was won by W. H. Betts, Con- 
tinental Casualty; second, R. H. Hobbs; 
third, O. F. Roberts, Chicago Bonding. 

The first prize for agents—the Joyce 
cup—was won by G. Arthur Howell, 
Atlanta, while H. R. Shollenberger and 
E, A. St. John of Chicago tied for sec- 
ond and third places. 

In the contest for officers and agents, 
first nine holes, R. H. Folsom, Euro- 
pean Accident; G. T. Amsden, Roches- 





Report Made by 
Secretary F. R. Jones 





The report of Secretary F. Robert- 
son Jones of the International associa- 
tion, gave in detail an account of the 
activities of the association since the 
last meeting. It showed a membership 
of fifty-seven companies, seven indi- 
viduals and one honorary member, the 
latter being James V. Barry, former 
insurance commissioner of Michigan, 
and now assistant secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life. : 

The appointment of a membership 
committee was noted and the commit- 
tee’s memorandum on the objects of 
the association was set forth. 

During the year, the report showed, 
the bureau of personal accident and 
health insurance was organized, the 
membership being now twenty-five. 

As librarian, Secretary Jones reported 
that there had been turned over to 
him by the former librarian five large 
cases of literature, consisting chiefly of 
specimen policies, pamphlets, circular 
letters, etc. 








The only difference between a rut 


| and a grave is in width and depth.— 


Hugh Chalmers before the National 
association. 
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COMING INFLATION AND 
HOW TO ANTICIPATE IT 


Amending of Federal Reserve Law 
Is Advocated to Prevent 
Possible Disaster 





SPECULATION IS LIKELY 


Charles G. Dawes Points Out Dangers 
in Expansion of Credit Due to 
Present Conditions 





At the second joint meeting on 
Thursday, Charles G. Dawes, president 
of the Central Trust Company of IIli- 
nois, of Chicago, and former comp- 
troller of the currency, spoke on “Ap- 
proaching Inflation and How to An- 
ticipate It.” The following is a very 
brief synopsis of this able speech: 

The effect of the European war upon 
the financial systems of the world, and 
the business and financial system of our 
own country, demands the immediate and 
best thought of the American legislator 
and the American financier. When we 
confront unprecedented conditions we 
must prepare for unprecedented re- 
sults. Economic history shows that a 
redundancy of money and credits pro- 
motes speculation, unsound business, 
fictitious prices and eventual collapse. 


Credit to Be Expanded 


The United States, owing to the 
European war and to the present condi- 
tion of its own credit and business sys- 
tem, faces a period of prosperity and 
expansion of credit so great that, even 
before it is upon us, certain important 
steps to safeguard our financial and 
business future should be taken legis- 
latively at this time. 

The Federal Reserve Act, which, 
properly amended, will be our greatest 





business safeguard, and unamended may 
be our greatest menace, has, in chang- 
ing the former law relating to bank 
reserves and in authorizing credit by 
the Federal Reserve banks themselves, 
created a reservoir of credit never here- 
tofore approximated in the nation. 


Speculation Likely 


Confronting the present situation in 
the United States, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the expansion of credits 
already commenced will soon be in full 
swing. All over the country may be 
seen signs of increasing activity in 
exchanges, and activity in exchanges is 
one definition of the term “prosperity.” 

The sum total of our crops bids fair 
to exceed any of the past. Our bank 
clearings, our steel output, our railroad 
earnings in part—all barometers of the 
state of general business—are increas- 
ing. As business confidence revives, 
and there commences to be put into use 
the present tremendous idle credit 
which awaits business, the lawless out- 
riders of legitimate business, specula- 
tion and frenzied finance will soon be 
with us. 

Should Look Ahead 


Certainly at this time the problem 
which confronts our country is not the 
laying of the foundation of prosperity 
by increasing the present basis of 
credit—that has already been done 
largely through the Federal Reserve 
Law—but to so safeguard the future 
omissions of credit as to make pros- 
perity permanent instead of temporary 
—to continue to hold in reserve the 
means of protection against credit col- 
lapse—to look ahead and not to put on 
full sail without proper provision for 
taking in sail in a storm. 

Amend Reserve Act 


This safeguarding is possible through 
amendment of the present Federal Re- 
serve Act forbidding the deposit of the 
general fund holdings of the United 
States Treasury in the Federal Reserve 
banks until the banks have reached the 
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limit of their possible expansion in note 
issues without government deposits, 
and then the deposits to be made under 
such restrictions as to compel the 
banks to return the money after the 
crises is past. 

To illustrate the necessity of this, 
suppose that in a bank having $20,000,- 
000 of deposits and carrying a 40 per- 
cent reserve one customer had a deposit 
of $8,000,000 subject to his draft. It 
would then be possible for a single cus- 
tomer to draw a single draft, taking the 
entire reserve of the bank. If he should 
do this it might cause the bank to ruin 
a large number of its borrowers by en- 
forced immediate and widespread liqui- 
dation of its loans. If the borrowing 
customers could not immediately re- 
spond, the bank might be ruined. 

Under the law today, if the Secretary 





of the Treasury should deposit in the 
Federal Reserve banks the general fund 
holdings of the Treasury now held in 
cash, which amount to $192,894,000, he 
would have practically 40 per cent of the 
then deposits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, since at present all of the na- 
tional banks of the country combined 
have only $310,000,000 on deposit. Sup- 
pose the Secretary should make this 
deposit and the Federal Reserve banks 
should expand their general loaning 
business based upon it, it would leave 
the matter of continued prosperity of 
the country in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. By withdrawing 
his deposits he could precipitate dis- 
aster. 
Safeguards Needed 


Since we have in the country at this 
time billions of dollars of unused credit, 
there is no excuse for our not taking 
the step plainly dictated by conserva- 
tism and providing by-laws that the 
money in the Treasury should not be 
deposited in the Federal Reserve banks 
and be loaned out in general business 
until the time when it can be used to 
lessen the distress of over-expansion, 
— of contributing to the creation 
of it. 





HOOPER-HOLMES REPORT 

Bayard P. Holmes, president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, submitted to 
the International association on Fri- 
day the report of the casualty depart- 
ment of that organization. Six compa- 
nies and associations have become sub- 
scribers during the year. Accidents re- 
ported during the year numbered 275,- 
192; duplicates found and _ reported 
back, $203,048; sicknesses_ reported, 
$154,638; duplicates found and reported 
back, 77,762. The files now contain ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 records. The 
bureau has extended its inspection serv- 
ice, establishing general agencies in 
Des Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
and Dallas. It will probably extend it 
to the coast in the near future. 
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CORWIN McDOWELL, President 





B. J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of Board 


ALLAN FORBES, Secretary 


New England Equitable Insurance Company 


Incorporated Under Massachusetts Laws, 1901 


4 LIBERTY SQUARE, WATER AND KILBY STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 
WESTERN DEPT., BROADWAY AND LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








PAID-UP CAPITAL 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


WALTER H. WEST, Treasurer 











Bonds, Market Value 
Stocks, Market Value 
eg en ere 
Real Estate 


Cash in Banks and Offices 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Comer viecccscnenescsecoeccce $1,285,071.8 





Unpaid Premiums, Subsequent to March 31, 1915 (net) 
Unpaid Premiums, Prior to March 31, 1915 (net) 


ORCS ded dee Soames oe eae an $3,256,099.34 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Property Damage, Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 





Financial Statement, June 30, 1915 


8 
ecceee 977,419.00 


10,972.79 
424,917.07 
195,670.22 
152,990.17 

15,372.58 
150,855.63 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
oer Liabilities 


Surplus 
Surplus to Policyhelders 
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928,408.75 
483,145.88 


$3,256,099.34 


RODOLPHE L. AGASSIZ, Vice-President Calumet & Hecla. 

FRANCIS R. BANGS, William & Bangs, Trustees. 

WILLIAM BARBOUR, President The Linen Thread Co., N. Y. 

ROBERT A. BOIT, R. A. Boit & Company, Insurance. 

HARRY L. BROWN, Treasurer Waltham Watch Company. - 

ALEX. S. BROWNE, Inspector of Agencies, New York Life Insurance Co. 
AUGUST A. BUSCH, President Anheuser-Busch Brewing Asso., St. Louis. 
ASHTON L. CARR, Vice-President State Street Trust Co. 

L. RAY CARTER, T. W. Carter & Company, Grain Merchants, St. Louis. 
D. K. CATLIN, Capitalist, Security Building, St. Louis. 

THOMAS K. CUMMINS, Treasurer Edison Electric Ill. Co. 

DANIEL F. DOHERTY, President New England Whip Co. 

B. F. EDWARDS, President Central National Bank, St. Louis. 

AMORY ELIOT, President Webster & Atlas National Bank. 

ALLAN FORBES, President State Street Trust Company. 

DAVID R. FRANCIS, Francis Bros. & Company. 

JAMES H. GERLACH, Treasurer The J. H. Gerlach Company. 

JOHN H. GIBBS, Vice-President New England Shoe & Leather Asso. 

H. C. HAARSTICK, Vice-President St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis. 
GUY A. HAM, General Counsel New England Equitable Ins. Co. 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice Chairman Old Colony Trust Company. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, President Peace Dale Woolen Mills, R. I, 
HENRY HORNBLOWER, Hornblower & Weeks, Bankers. 

ALBERT C. JOHNSON, First Vice-President. 

GEORGE E. KEITH, President George E. Keith Shoe Company. 
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JOHN S. LAWRENCE, Lawrence & Company. 

CHARLES A. LEMP, Vice-President Lemp Brewing Company, St. Louis. 
JOHN E. LIGGETT, Vice-President State Trust Company, Augusta, Me. 
JOHN H. MacALMAN, J. H. MacAlman Company. 

JAMES W. MAGUIRE, James W. Maguire & Company. 

CORWIN McDOWELL, President. 

WILLIAM A. McKENNEY, McKenney & Waterbury. 

FREDERIC C. McDUFFIE, Treasurer Everett Mills and York Mfg. Co, 
EDW. MALLINCKRODT, President Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis. 
WM. H. MINTON, Wm. H. Minton & Co., Investments. 

JUSTIN N. MORSE, Treasurer Easton Mfg. Company. 

ANDREW W. PRESTON, President United Fruit Company. 

CLIFFORD H. RICE, Rice & Whitney, Insurance. 

PHILIP C. SCANLAN, Trustee Henry Shaw Estate, St. Louis. 

E. C. SIMMONS, Chairman Board Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis. 
JAMES E. SMITH, Director Third National Bank, St. Louis. 

R. PAUL SNELLING, Treasurer Saco Pettee Company. 

R. H. STOCKTON, President Majestic Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. 
B. J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of Board. 

GEORGE N. TOWLE, Thompson, Towle & Company, Bankers. 

Cc. H. WHITNEY, Elwell & Whitney, Bankers. 

FRANK O. WATTS, President Third National Bank, St. Louis, 

ALLEN T. WEST, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis. 

THOMAS H. WEST, Chairman Board St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis. 
ELIOT WADSWORTH, Stone & Webster. 
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POWER OF FEDERATION 
FORCEFULLY PRESENTED 


Mark T. McKee of Detroit Makes 
a Hit With His Stirring Talk at 
the Second Joint Session 


ALL BRANCHES MUST HELP 


Cooperation of Fraternals and Mu- 
tuals With Companies in This 
Movement lield Essential 


Mark T. McKee of Detroit, secre- 
tary of the National Council of Insur- 
ance Federation Executives, delivered 
his address at the second joint session 
on Thursday morning instead of at 
the first session of the National asso- 
ciation, as originally planned. His sub- 
ject was “Insurance Federations and 
Local Associations.” He is a ready, 
forceful speaker and he made a strong 
impression, The following is a synop- 
sis of his remarks: 

The necessity and value of organiza- 
tion in the insurance business has been 
tog well demonstrated to need discus- 
sion here. Neither is the proposition 
to be analyzed, one as to the indivdual 
merits of the various forms of organ- 
ized effort whose object is to place the 
great business of insurance on a proper 
basis, both in its internal and ex- 
ternal relations. Rather it is one of 
scanning the field to be covered and 
work to be done and estimating the 
part that each existing organization is 
best fitted to do, and then coordinating 
their efforts along the lines of highest 
possible efficieticy. 


Internal and External Relations 


It seems to me that the organized 
activities in connection with insurance 
naturally fall into two classes: The in- 
ternal, which are those phases that have 
to do with the relations between the 
companies and their agents, and the 
external, which are those phases that 
have to do with the relations between 
the business of insurance as a whole 
and the policyholders and the general 
public as represented by the state. 

Properly, to handle questions of good 
practice and ethics and draw and main- 
tain the proper line of demarcation be- 
tween the sphere of the companies and 
that of the agents, and to develop and 
foster the American agency system is 
a work sufficient to engross the best 
efforts of the most efficient local, state 
or national association of agents. 


Public Confidence Necessary 


But the external relations require the 
closest attention as well. The full en- 
joyment of public confidence is neces- 
sary for the continuance and prosper- 
ity of every branch of the business of 
insurance. The federation has nothing 
to'do with the internal problems of the 
business, but with the relation of the 
public to the business as a whole. 

To some it seems strange that mu- 
tuals and stock companies, fraternais 
and old line companies should be able 
to work together even for the common 
preservation of the right of existence. 
But all will continue to exist, and why 
not recognize this fact and cooperate 
for the benefit of the business as a 
whole as far as cooperation is possible? 


State Has No Place in Business 


At the recent national meeting of 
mutuals at Minneapolis, former Com- 
missioner Ekern of Wisconsin advo- 
cated state insurance and said it would 
come. I took the position that the 
state has no right to engage in any 
business that can be as well done by 
private enterprise. The mutuals evi- 
dently do not favor state insurance, 
as they endorsed the federation move- 
ment. 

We have many internal problems on 
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which we can never agree. What of it? 
We are all opposed to the state going 
into the’ business of underwriting and 
by publicity and education we can start 
a propaganda that will sweep state in- 
surance out of the field. 


Enemy Is Active 


The enemy is not sleeping. State 
insurance is not a thing of the past. 
In North Dakota men are organizing 
the farmers into an association to vote 
as a body for men who will support 
a demand for lower railroad rates, 
lower interest and the state engaging 
in business affecting the interests of 
all the people. They are collecting a 
$6 membership fee, for which, as a 
side issue, the member gets a subscrip- 
tion to “Pearson’s Magazine,” and it 
is reported that they are getting 80 
percent of the farmers. 


Stands for Publicity 


The federation stands for construc- 
tive publicity. It believes in turning 
the light on dark places, because such 
places have no right to exist in our 
own or any other business. It be- 
lieves in regulation and control in the 
interest of the public, but is opposed 
to burdensome restrictions and hostile 
legislation preventing the giving of the 
most efficient service to the assured. 
It does not conflict with any existing 
organization, but helps them all. The 
president of a large Nebraska fire mu- 
tual wants a federation started in that 
state. The president of a North Da- 
kota trust company wants one organ- 
ized in his commonwealth. 


Must Have All In 


The federation stands for honest in- 
surance honestly sold. It must work 
for the betterment of the business. If 
the business is to continue in popular 
favor, it must keep faith with the 
public. 

The fullest success to the federation 
can come only with hearty cooperation 
and support of the mutual and fra- 
ternal associations. Representing as 
they do the great power vested in their 
combined ballots, it requires no sug- 
gestion as to the strategy of their af- 
filiations. There are over ° 2,000,000 
people actively engaged in the insur- 
ance business in the United States. 
There are over 9,000,000 in the frater- 
nal societies and 8,000,000 in the mu- 
tual companies. What are the limita- 
tions of this great host in concerted 
action? 





John Angus Morrison, vice-president 
of the National association, was re- 
sponsible for the unique program for 
the conv ention of that organization. It 
was in the form of a policy, with each 
day’s program attached as a rider. 
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A 
Abell, C. ety Buffalo. 
Armstrong, A. T., Syracuse. 
Amsden, ae Rochester, N. Y. 
Ayer, Fred. B., Cleveland. 
Anderson, F. Ww. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Albert, L. F., Detroit. 


B 


Bennett, Charles D., Detroit. 
Brener, R. V., Louisville, Ky. 
Byrne, W. M., St. Louis. 

Bowman, A. C., ee Detroit. 
Barrows, J. C., St. Louis. 

Baker, Thomas, Jr., Fargo, N. D. 
Barkwell, J. M,, Boston. 

Burras, Charles H., Chicago. 
Bradshaw, W. A., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Brown, William M., Detroit. 
Binder, Frank H., Council Bluffs. 
Brindley, Ben R., Chicago. 


Cc 

Churchill, D. F., Buffalo. 
Cole, C. A., Niagara Falls. 
Clark, J., Detroit. 
Cock, Charles S., Canton, Ohio. 
Claypool, R. E., Chicago. 
eee A. McM., Detroit. 

ook, H. , Cleveland. 
Cruikshank George A., Cleveland. 


D 
Draper, J. D., Saginaw. 
Dibble, H. A., Detroit. 
Dobbins, M. F., Memphis. 
Dearth, Elmer H., Detroit. 
Delany, F. i Miiwaukee. 
Dosker, N. H., Louisville. 


E 


Ellis, E. P., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Ernest, H. ahs Toledo. 

Evans, H. F., Detroit. 

Esterly, F. Cc, Minneapolis. 


F 
Ferguson, R. E., Toledo. 
Falconer, H. M., Toledo. 
Falconer, John R., St. Louis. 
Ferris, S. M., Cincinnati. 
Frank, H. S., Cleveland. 
French, B. E.; Auburn, N. Y. 
Fetzer, Wade, Chicago. 
Fishman, E. H., Cleveland. 
Fieberger, M. S., Cleveland. 
Flanegin, W. W., Pittsburgh. 
Flicker, Perry W., Cleveland. 


G 
Garrison, Chas. H., Detroit. 
Galland, A. S., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Grey, Rudolph C., Toledo. 
Gerth, R. A., Youngstown, O. 
Gordon, Fred E., Detroit. 
Greer, G. A., Louisville. 
Griffin, Geo. P., Gary, Ind. 
Gilbert, Geo. A., Chicago. 
Greenland, Edmond H., Syracuse. 
Gray, Fred L., Minneapolis. 


H 
Holton, Charles S., Toledo. 
Harkness, A. S., Cincinnati. 
Horton, L. P., Indianapolis. 
Hummal, T. F., Cleveland. 
Haskins, B. B., Detroit. 
Harmon, D. D., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Hoppin, John, Minneapolis. 
Hood, C. H., Minneapolis. 
Harder, F. J., Pittsburgh. 
Hayes, W. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry, J. W., Pittsburgh. 
Harrington, W. H., Atlanta, Ga. 
Howell, G. Arthur, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hoffmann, R. A., St. Louis. 
Hollister, A. J., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hannon, John W., Cleveland. 


Judd, S., Saginaw, Mich. 
Joyce, Fiuateoe Buffalo. 
Johnson, Glenn A., Syracuse. 
Jones, Cliff C., Kansas City. 
Jones, Will B., Youngstown, O. 


K 
Kirchhofer, M. P. L., Massillon, O. 
Kahle, P. A., Lima, O. 
Kilmer, C. E., Jackson, Mich. 
Kinselis, Antoinette, Detroit. 
Kridler, W. S., Toledo. 
Koppelman, ae Baltimore. 
Knoll, August H., Buffalo. 
Kavanaugh, John, Rochester. 
King, Karl D., Chicago. 
King, Charles a Cleveland. 
Kerstein, Edwin, Saginaw, Mich. 


L 
Livingston, J. K., Detroit. 
Lent, Loui A., Cincinnati. 
Laurenson, C. Cleveland. 
Lyon, H. M., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lieber, Geo. J., Detroit. 


M 
Mathew, R. E., Cleveland. 
McKee, W. B., Detroit. 
Morris, J. Morton, Louisville. 
McConnell, Harry M., Chicago. 
McBryan, W. H., Detroit. 
McCune, W. G., Petoskey. 
Mason, E. C., Detroit. 
Miller, Burt A., Cleveland. 
Milan, Thos. J., Detroit. 
Milliken, Paul M., Cincinnati. 
Miller, A. A., Milwaukee. 
Morrison, John A., Chicago. 
Medbury, Frank B., Youngstown. 


Manly, Capt. R. F,. Birmingham, Ala. 


O 


Owen, Roy M., Lansing.” 
Olson, C. W., Detroit. 
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as Michigan we gy Associa- 
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Owen, F. B., Cleveland, O. 
O’Beirne, E. N., Atlanta. 
Ott, Oscar C., Dayton, O. 


P 


Paul, John L., Philadelphia. 
Pool, S. H., Philadelphia. 
Powers, P. S., Richmond. 


R 
Raymond, E. S., Detroit. 
Robinson, H. B., Boston. 
Rhines, C. H., Detroit. ; 
Rogers, C. J., New Orleans. - 
Riviere, N. S., Pittsburgh. 
Reid, Wallace M., Pittsburgh. 
Raymond, Charles L., Detroit. 


S 
Savage, H. A., Saginaw. 
Siedent, * J., Akron. 
Smith, D. K,, "Wheeling. 
Scheidt. Ww. sr Detroit. 
Smith, Chas. G., Toledo. 
A., Lockport. 


Shillito Philip B., Chi cago. 
hriver, V.-L. P., Pittsburgh. 
trong, O. G., Cleveland. 

Schram, J. W., Detroit. 

Standart, Fred W., Denver. 

Shafer, C. B., Springfield O. 

Sauer, B. C., Cleveland. 

Sowers, J. M., Cleveland. 

Shollenberger, F. R., Chicago. 

St. John, E. A., Chicago. 


T 
Thornton, H. H., Pensacola, Fla. 
Turgeon, N. E., Buffalo. 


Upington, H. V., Detroit. 


Ww 


Whithey, LeRoy G., Grand Rapids. 
Webb, Alin C., Lima. 

Willis, W. T., Toledo. 

White, Wm. H., St. Joseph. 
White, Charles A., Buffalo. 
Windsor, H. B., Salt Lake City. 
West, W. M., St. Louis. 
Whitaker, N. C., Fulton, N. Y. 
Wagener, John T., Chicago. 
Wallace, William, Saginaw. 
Weil, Raymond M., Cleveland. 
Welsch, B. S., Minneapolis. 
Wood, Donald M., Chicago. 
Woods, ht. EK. Akron. 

Wilson, Chas. H., Buffalo. 
Webb, Geo. D., Chicago. 


Yonson, W. A., Omaha. 





Made a Little Mistake 

Accident adjuster. “Mr. B— is making 
a claim against my company for an acci- 
dent injury and I am told that his hurt 
was caused by your breaking your cane 
over his head in a quarrel.” 

“Tt was an accident, all the same.’ 

“Didn’t you intend to hit him?” 

“Yes, but did not intend to break my 
cane.’ 
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Health and Accident 
Field in Past Year 




















The report of the standing commit- 
tee of the personal accident and health 
section of the International associa- 
tion, of which John M. Parker, Jr., of 
the Aetna Life is chairman, was a short 
review of the important happenings of 
the last year. 

The organization of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers, said the report, is a very long 
step in the right direction. Examina- 
tion of the figures for 1914 show that 
while some of the larger. companies 
had decreased ratios of accident losses 
paid to premiums received, more com- 
panies showed increases in this regard 
than showed decreases. The increase 
in the ratios of health losses was, even 
more marked and the experience of 
some of the large companies on health 
business thus far this year has been 
less favorable than for the same period 
in 1914. It is difficult to locate defi- 
nitely and satisfactorily the cause, of 
these increases, but the work is now 
progressing rapidly under the direction 
of the statistical committee of the new 
bureau. 


New Hazards to Be Met 


‘The jitney problem is one of the lat- 
est to inject itself into the accident 
field. It is a serious one; not only be- 
cause of the double benefit feature of 
accident policies, but the question of 
decrepit or inferior cars and inexperi- 
enced or careless drivers. 

The European war hazard, as empha- 
sized by the sinking of the Lusitania, 
confronts the business with the serious 
proposition of being called upon to pay 
claims under accident policies on men 
who assume the hazard of foreign 
travel under present conditions. As it 
goes without saying that the premium 
rates ordinarily obtained for accident 
insurance are inadequate to cover the 
risks referred to and as it is not feas- 
ible to compute and obtain proper rates 
to cover this hazard, it is, therefore, 
reasonable and just for the companies 
to protect their interests by issuing 
war riders. 


Beneficiary Coverage 


The . Lusitania case also illustrates 
the absurdity of giving insurance to the 
beneficiaries under accident policies, 


either absolutely free or at a ridicu-- 


lously low premium. The Titanic and 
Lusitania losses should be sufficient to 
lead the companies to consider seri- 
ously the wisdom of paying twice as 
much in the event of accidental death 
or disability under certain conditions 
as is paid for precisely the same losses 
under what may be termed ordinary 
conditions. 


Must Help Committee 


It is one thing to ascertain the causes 
of increased loss ratios and another to 
find and apply an effective remedy. 
The most important committee of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters is the committee on sta- 
tistics, The responses to the request 
of this committee for cooperation have 
been most encouraging, and practically 
all companies not able to furnish the 
Statistics called for on the committee’s 
blank forms have expressed their will- 
ingness to maintain records in such 
shape as to enable them, hereafter, to 
contribute their share toward the suc- 
cess of the bureau. The fact that com- 
panies with multiple lines having mem- 
bership in other bureaus are practi- 
cally all willing to cooperate in this 
work should make a favorable impres- 
sion upon some companies writing ac- 
cident and health lines only. 

In the natural course of events, the 
report concluded, the work of the com- 
mittee of the association on standard 
manual and classification of risks will 
be taken over by the statistical com- 
mittee of the bureau. 





Chalmers’ Points on Salesmanship 





Head of Motor Company in One of His Live Talks—Selecting and 
Training Men—Qualities That Make for Success—Analysis 
of the Things That Count, Regardless of Vocation 
—Enthusiasm Fuses All 





the Chalmers Motor Company of 
Detroit, is one of the big busi- 
ness men of the country who has taken 
a keen interest in insurance, especially 
from the standpoint of salesmanship. 
He has come up “from the road” and 
is a keen student of selling methods. 
His comments on insurance selling 
methods are always read by underwrit- 
ers in all lines with great interest. 
Mr. Chalmers was on the program of 
the agents’ meeting at Detroit, his 
topic being “Advertising and Selling.” 
Mr. Chalmers repeated the criticism he 
has made before, and that has been 
made by other big business men, that 
insurance advertising is too often con- 
fined to statements of big figures. He 
said insurance advertising “copy” 
should be so plain that people will real- 
ize that they need insurance, and after 
they are convinced they need it, they 
will want it. 


Getting and Handling Salesmen 


On the subject of salesmanship Mr. 
Chalmers said among other things: 

I believe most of the men here are 
men who employ the men who do the 
soliciting, and I was requested to say 
something here upon how to get sales- 
men. The question of getting insur- 
ance salesmen and handling them is the 
same, of course, as getting and hand- 
ling any other salesmen, and it all 
comes under the heading of employ- 
ment, training and supervision. 

I never claimed to be an expert on 
sizing up men and never claimed to 
be successful in hiring a majority of 
men who would succeed. There are, 
of course, certain ways you can size 
up men in interviews. 


Employ Successful Men 


I always make it a point never to em- 
ploy unsuccessful men if I can help it, 
because if men were unsuccessful in 
other businesses I have no reason to 
believe they would succeed in our busi- 
ness. 

I don’t believe in an application 
blank so long that it wants the history 
of the man’s life from the time of his 
birth to the date of application. There 
is certain information we do want, 
about a man’s past history, and I have 
found it of great value to find out what 
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-he has been doing and to find out just 


how he has spent his time since he left 
school or college, and I have found it 
of advantage to find out why he left 
different places of employment. 


Men Should Be Trained 


Next to employing good men is the 
importance of training these men. I 
believe many a man who failed wouid 
have succeeded if he had had the 
proper training. I can conceive of no 
business where training would be quite 
as valuable as it would be in the in- 
surance business. You can teach your 
salesmen so much about the business 
that will put them six months or a year 
ahead of where they would be if they 
depended upon their own ability to pick 
up this knowledge from their daily ex- 
periences. I have always been im- 
pressed with the insurance man who 
knew his business and who didn’t have 
to go to the main office to be able to 
answer a question put to him. Proper 


training will equip him to meet nearly 


all objections. 
Qualities of Success 
After all, the question of .success or 
failure as a salesman in the insurance 
business is one of personal equation, 
the same as in anything else, and there 





are certain well-defined qualities that 
make for success in any business. 

I have given considerable thought to 
these qualities and I believe that the 
principal qualities necessary to success 
on the part of any man in business, 
regardless of his vocation, are about as 
follows: Health, Honesty, Ability, ini- 
tiative, Knowledge of the business, 
Tact, Sincerity, Industry, Open-mind- 
erness, Enthusiasm. 


Question of Habits 


In the question of a salesman’s health 
enter the things he shouldn’t do. There 
is hardly a salesman in the country to- 
day, but isn’t doing something that is 
injuring his health. The greatest thing 
that bothers us all is our habits. I 
refer particularly to the subject of eat- 
ing, drinking, and smoking too much. 

A salesman’s mind should be on the 
qui vive all the time. Just like a race 
horse, he should be ready to go when 
the bell sounds. Now, every man 
knows he is better off if he doesn’t 
drink at all. I don’t think that drink- 
ing ever benefited any man, and the 
same thing applies to smoking, but 
there are some of us who can do these 
things temporarily and are not much 
harmed by it. But if a man wants to 
take a drink or two, he should not do 
it in the daytime. Salesmen, above all 
others, if they feel they must drink, 
should not do so until after six o’clock 
at night. 

Honesty and Ability 

In speaking of honesty, I don’t re- 
fer to it in the baser sense, because-a 
man is nothing short of a fool nowa- 
days who is not absolutely honest. But 
honesty goes further than just what 
a man does. Honesty means what a 
man thinks, as well as what he does. 
I give it to you as good sense, and 
business logic, that honesty in all 
things must be the rule of all men if 
they are going to succeed. 

In regard to ability, what makes the 
difference between one man and an- 
other? Nothing but brain power. 
That’s all. One man has developed his 
brain further than the other. 


Those That Do Things 


It has been my experience that there 
are but three kinds of men in the 
world: First, the kind you have to tell 
once to do a thing and you can bet 
your life it will be done. The second 
is the kind you have to tell three or 
four times, and the third is that great 
business producing, creative lot of men 
who don’t have to be told at all. They 
have initiative. 

Knowledge of the Business 


On the question of knowledge of 
business: I have always noticed that 
the lawyer who reads the most law 
books and keeps up-to-date on law, is, 
as a rule, the best lawyer. The insur- 
ance salesman who can tell you off- 
hand how much insurance should cost 
always makes a favorable impression. 
A man ought to have all the knowledge 
of his business that he can possibly ob- 
tain, keeping in mind the old saying 
that “knowledge is power.” 

Tact, the next quality, is that rare 
trait which enables a man to know 
how to deal with his fellowmen. Tact 
is something it is pretty hard to give a 
man. He must cultivate it himseli. 
Some people mistake tact for “jolly.” 
A man who can jolly you into some- 
thing isn’t always tactful; he is merely 
expedient. So don’t mistake the thing. 
It is pretty hard to describe it, but we 
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all know that tact is a great quality to 
possess, 
Sincerity Is Necessary 


Sincerity is that rare quality which 
not only makes friends, but holds them. 
You can tell from the way men talk 
whether they are sincere or not. Men 
are affected by everything you say or 
do. You know that throwing thoughts 
at a man is nothing more nor less than 
throwing something tangible at him. 
Now, I claim it is impossible to throw 
insincere thoughts at a man and have 
him catch sincere thoughts. Men are 
unconsciously affected by the sincerity 
or insincerity of the men they are 
dealing with; so I believe in being sin- 
cere in all things. Insincerity has 
taken a few orders, but insincerity 
never held a job long. 

I admire a sincere man and so do 
you. I hate a jollier. It is your friend 
who criticises you and your enemy who 
flatters you. 

A Good Day’s Work 


As regards industry, I think the man 
who coined that sentence, “Always on 
the job,” did a good day’s work, be- 
cause industry is a great thing. Keep 
busy! Keep your clerks busy. Teach 
them to do their work right. 

Open-mindedness is the willingness 
to take suggestions. The man who 
knows it all is standing on a banana 
peel placed there by a fool-killer who is 
waiting just around the corner. The 
man who is not open-minded will get 
into a rut. We should all be willing 
to receive suggestions. I would just as 
soon be stopped by a janitor, as by a 
general manager, because the chances 
are ten to one that the janitor knows 
more about the things he wants to tell 
me about than the general manager 
does. 

Enthusiasm Big Quality 

As to enthusiasm, a man might have 
honesty, health, ability, initiative, 
knowledge of the business, tact, sincer- 
ity, industry, and open-mindedness, but 
without enthusiasm he would only be a 
statue. Enthusiasm is the white heat 
that fuses all of these qualities into one 
effective mass. I love to see enthu- 
siasm. A man should be enthusiastic 
about that in which he is interested. 
Some men are almost irresistible—you 
know that—it is because enthusiasm 
radiates from their expression, beams 
from their eyes and is evident in their 
actions. Enthusiasm is that thing 
which makes a man boil over for his 
business, for his family, or for any- 
thing his heart is in. So, I say, en- 
thusiasm is one of the great things a 
man can have. 

Paults of Insurance Men 


Some of the faults of insurance men 
I have met are as follows: 

(1) They are entirely too technical. 
They will talk about things they un- 
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derstand, but which the prospect knows 
nothing about. 

(2) They are over-persistent. Some 
do bore busy business men because 
they don’t know when to make the 
approach or to leave the prospect. 

(3) There is too much “knocking” 
among insurance men. “Knocking” 
never pays. A knocker, properly de- 
scribed, is a thing that hangs outside 
a door. It doesn’t pay to “knock” a 
competitor. If you are asked sbbut 
some other insurance man’s proposition 
say something favorable about it and 
then show the advantages of your own 
pciicies. 

(4) Some salesmen don’t give the 
other fellow a chance to talk at all. 
Many men will sell themselves if not 
talked out of it. 


Do the Important Work 


I have briefly outlined some of my 
theories and experiences with men. 
Those of us who handle other men 
should bear in mind that it doesn’t 
make so much difference what we do 
ourselves as what we get done. The 
most important thing is to organize 
ourselves—make ourselves do the im- 
portant work. We succeed only in 
proportion as we get the best work 
from other people. 


INTERNATIONAL ROSTER 


AETNA ACCIDENT & LIABILITY AND 
AETNA LIFE 
Walter C. Faxon, Vice-President. 
J. Scofield Rowe, Vice-President. 
J. M. Parker, Jr., Secretary. 
W. L Mooney, Agency Supervisor. 
AMERICAN SURETY 
Richard Deming, Vice-President. 
a MEN'S ~ gail 
T. (Grant, Secret 
CASUALTY COM PANY Yor AMERICA 
E. W. DeLeon, President. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
at hur E. Childs, President. 
William H. Brown, Secret ary & Treas. 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
Henry D. Pixley, President. 
Myron W. Van Auken, General Counsel. 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
H. G. B. Alexander, President. 
H. A, Behrens, Vice-President. 
W. H. Betts, Secretary. 
CHICAGO BONDING & SURETY 
Oliver F. Roberts, Secy. & Genl. Mgr. 
EUROPEAN ACCIDENT 
Ralph F. Folsom, Managing a of 
Fester & Folsom, Inc., U. S. Mer. 
Arthur §S. Boyd, Vice-Pres. of Fester & 
Folsom, U. s. Mer. 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT 
Charles R. Miller, Vice-President. 
William Hugh Harris, Vice-President. 
Howard B. Hodge, Dist. Agency Superv. 
C. M. Martindale, Dist. Agency Superv. 
M. igs eg Agency Superv. 

L. Be Supt. Acct. & Health Dept. 
HARTFORD’ ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY 
George F. eis, Agency Supervisor. 

HARTFORD STEAM BOILE 
Charles S. Blake, Secretary. 
aes Middlebrook, Asst. Sec 
LONDON. & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY 
T. F. Conger, Agency Supt. 
7. M. Graves, Liability Supt. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY 
R. H. Thompson, Fourth Vice-President. 
J. W. Rausch, Supt. Inspection Div. 
F. L. Temp leman, Mer. Acci. & H. Dept. 
William J. Gnreranat, Supt. of Agents. 
MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT 
G. Leonard McNeill, } Spent 
Fred 8S. Moore, Mgr. Commercial Dept. 
MASSACHUSETS BONDING 
R. P. Shorts, Vice-President. 
G. &. Forbes, Supt. Accident Dept. 
W. L. Taylor, Exec. Assistant. 
a at H REINSURANCE 
1. H. Stryker, Vice-President. 
NATIONAL CASUAL , 
William G. Curtis, President. 
Franklin S. Dewey, Secretary. 
Henry C. Walters, General Counsel. 
Dr. Frank E. Pilcher, Medical Director. 
NATIONAL SURETY 
William B. Joyce, President. 
Ralph of a. Vice-President. 
R. hn, Attorne ey. 
NEW AMST SRDAM CASUALTY 
George E. Taylor, Secretary. 
John L. Paul, Executive Special 
NEW ENGLAND EQUITABLE 
Corwin McDowell, Rhee ner 
Frank Mead, V ice-Presiden 
NE wy Be =RSEY FIDELITY 3 PLATE 
EB. .C. Hedden, Secreta 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
A. E. Forrest, Vice-President. 
OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
BE. M. Linville, Supt. of Agencies. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
x, LA S wanna U. S. Gen. Agent, Indus. 


PRU DENTIAL CASUALTY 
Cc, F. Davis, General Manager. 

ROYAL INDEMNITY 
Chas. H. Holland, Vice-Pres. & G. Mgr. 
T. W. Rucker, Jr., Supt. Agency Dept. 

















FP. ROBERTSON JONES 
Secretary International Association 





TRAVELERS 
William BroSmith, Counsel. 

Individual Members 
W. H. Gould, Secretary-Actuary, Frog- 
gatt, Morrison & Co., New York City. 
Edward Griffith, of BE. E. Clapp & Co., 
New York City. 
Bayard P. Holmes, President, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, New York City. 
F. Robertson Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Workmen’s. Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, New York City. 

. E. Magruder, M. D., President, Na- 
tional Investigation Bureau, Baltimore, 
ah 

ox Towner, The Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, New York City. 








Entertainment Features 


Were Splendid 














The entertainment features at this 
meeting were splendid. William G. 
Curtis, president of the National Cas- 
ualty, was chairman of the committee, 
and he was most ably assisted. 

There were two big entertainment 
features—the roof garden party at the 
Hotel Tuller on Wednesday evening 
given by the casualty and surety agents 
of Detroit, and the boat ride to Star 
Island with a shore dinner on Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening tendered by 
the International association. In addi- 
tion there were ball games to attend, 
golf, visits to the Ford plant and other 
places of interest, theaters and numer- 
ous smaller affairs. 

The attendance at the roof garden 





‘enjoyed the dancing, the chicken din- 





EDWARD C. LUNT 
Spee Oe On Department Fidel- 
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Treasurer International Association 





party was large, many Detroit people 
being present. Perhaps three hundred 


ner and the vaudeville performance. 

The boat ride took a large crowd up 
to the St. Clair Flats, but a ball game 
was a counter attraction that held 
many in the city. 








Argues for Guarantees 
for New Agents 























Inferences drawn from a paper by 
W. Edward Magruger, M. D., presi- 
dent of the National Investigation 
Bureau, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., are 
that the present system of employing 
agents results in losses to the compa- 
nies in two ways. By employing nearly 
anybody that is willing to work on a 
commission and declining to give any 
agent, no matter how good his pros- 
pects for success are, a guarantee, the 
companies fail to secure that loyalty 
to their interests which reveals itself 
in the claim ratio, and they fail to 
secure the business that is obtainable. 

Dr. Magruder says that this has been 
his theory for many years and that in 
1912 he finally succeeded in securing 
a guarantee for a traveling drug sales- 
man. This man has made good and 
his success satisfies Dr. Magruder that 
his theory is correct. He went into 





details as to the growth of this agent’s 


business and the profit that the com- 
pany had made from it. In concluding 
Dr. Magruder said that he felt: 

“That there are many other travel- 
ing salesmen, and others, who could 
be induced to become specialists in 
the sale of accident and health insur- 
ance. 

“That the agent should have his de- 
ferred interest in the business pro- 
tected. 

“That the honestly and carefully 
written application controls the losses 
and that a model agent’s claims are 
in reality settled when he sells the 


olicy. si 

“That frill-adorned policies are un- 
necessary and prove a burden to a 
good agent.” 


ALEXANDER’S SOUVENIRS 


President H. G. B. Alexander of the 
International association, who never 
forgets those courtesies that leave 
pleasant memories, presented each rep- 
resentative of that association in at- 
tendance with a souvenir in the form of 
a handsome gold-plated safety-match 
box, marked with the monogram of 
the Continental Casualty. In the cover 
was a printed slip, reading: ‘“Conti- 
nental policies are matchless; may you 
never be the same.” The newspaper 
men counted as members of the Inter- 
national association when these fine 
souvenirs were being given. 
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DISABILITY POLICY 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO AGENTS WHO WANT A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
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LAST DAY’S WORK OF 
DETROIT CONVENTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
sible to attend the World’s Insurance 


Congress, as he regards it of very great 
importance. 


H. G. B. Alexander’s Acceptance 


Accepting his reelection to the pres- 
idency, H. G. B. Alexander said that 
during the past year there had been 
honest effort by the association to ac- 
complish something. On the founda- 
tion now laid a fine organization can be 
built with the continued cooperation 
and support of the members such as 
the administration enjoyed during the 
year. Brief talks were then made by 
the newly elected vice-presidents and 
resolutions of thanks to the press and 
entertainment committees and to the 
president were adopted, and adjourn- 
ment followed. 

The International association held 
separate sessions on Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning. At 
the Tuesday meeting there were the 
usual committee reports, the president’s 
address and the reports of the secre- 
tary, treasure and librarian. Most of 
these are treated under separate heads. 


Second Business Session 


At the second business session, on 
Wednesday, came Walter C. Faxon’s 
excellent address on the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters. 
The report of the McNeill medal 
committee was discussed, and it was 
decided that the committee should con- 
tinue its work on the same lines as in 
the past. 

The work of the committee on classi- 
fication manual was turned over to 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters and assurances were given 
that the younger companies could get 
the service of the bureau by contribut- 
ing theft statistics and following bu- 
reau rules. 

The remainder of that session was 
taken up with reports of vice-presi- 
dents, those of Messrs, Parker and 
Joyce being heard, while a talk by 
A. W. Whitney was substituted for 
the report of Vice-President Reid of 
the liability section, who was absent. 


Meeting of Agents’ Association 


_ With invitations for the next meet- 
ing from Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Buffalo, the National association meet- 
ing closed about 2 o’clock. The only 
important resolution adopted was one 
endorsing the national council of in- 
surance federation executives and au- 
thorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to cooperate with it. 

[he association assembled late on 
Friday morning. The acceptance by 
W. G. Wilson of Cleveland of appoint- 
ment as delegate of the association to 
the World’s Insurance Congress was 
read, as were greetings from Willard 
Done, former Utah commissioner. 

Three Addresses Given 


Three. addresses were delivered at 
the session, those of Messrs. Smith and 
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Towner, given at length elsewhere, and 
that of Edward C. Lunt, superintendent 
of the bonding department of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty. Dr. Magruder left 
before the session and his paper was 
to have been read, but the hour be- 
came so late before adjournment, that 
this was not done. 


Edward C. Lunt’s Fine Humor 


Mr. Lunt spoke on the surety busi- 
ness from the viewpoint of the home 
office. He spoke extemporaneously 
and kept his hearers in almost con- 
tinuous laughter. He conveyed some 
very valuable information and advice, 
but every point was illustrated with 
a story or humorous expression that 
started another gale. There was noth- 
ing else resembling it at this meeting. 

Following Mr. Lunt’s address the 
nominating committee reported and 
the officers were elected unanimously. 
George D. Webb, the new president, 
was escorted to the chair and made 
a good substantial speech. Following 
Mr. Towner’s address, which dealt with 
a very important subject and neces- 
sarily was of considerable length, Sec- 
retary F. R. Jones of the Interna- 
tional association presented its very 
cordial response to the National’s 
greeting, expressing hope that the plan 
of holding joint meetings would be 
continued. The association was obliged 
to pass the open forum on insurance 
federations for want of time. It 
adopted resolutions thanking Mr. Mc- 
Kee, the hotel, the Detroit casualty 
and surety men and others. 

Of course, the speakers had been 
most heartily thanked after each had 
spoked. 


SPLENDID CHOICE OF 
OFFICERS WAS MADE 


(CONTINVED FROM PAGE 1) 

at last year’s meeting. Cooperation 
was given a strong uplift. Personal 
friendships have been strengthened. 
The companies and agents have been 
drawn closer together. The casualty 
and surety business has got in line for 
more effective cooperation with other 
branches of insurance. 

Men have learned more about the 
‘business in which they are engaged. 
They go home better salesmen dnd bet- 
ter underwriters. 





| asked? 


Fixes Status of Orgamizations 


This convention has gone far to fix 
the status of several organizations and 
show how they can be of greatest serv- 
ice. The insurance federation move- 
ment, for example, whose purpose has 
not been clearly defined and whose en- 
croachment upon the field of other or- 


_ganizations was feared in some quar- 


ters, now stands for something definite 
—opposition to state insurance in any 
form. It will not concern itself with 





What more could be | 








HENRY H. PUTNAM 


Secretary National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents 





internal relations of any branch of the 
business and therefore will not inter- 
fere with existing organizations. The 
big question now before it is the financ- 
ing of its operations until it secures 
enough members so that dues will pay 
the expenses. 


Useful Work Assured 


The International association finds 
its proper place. It had become, to a 
certain extent, a “fifth wheel” among 
casualty and surety organizations and 
accordingly was going down hill. By 
becoming a coordinating factor among 
the others and taking up those matters 
of general interest to the whole busi- 
ness—which no organization of a single 
branch can handle properly—it be- 
comes again a most useful body, as it 
was before the organization of bureaus 
for individual classes robbed it of many 
of its functions. President Alexander 
and his committees have done splendid 
constructive work for the association 
during the year. 


Place of Meeting 


The question of the best place to 
hold such a meeting remains unan- 
swered. Last year the meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs was fine, and 
there were no attractions outside of the 
hotel surroundings and the entertain- 
ments the two associations and the 
members furnished. At Detroit there 
have been so many outside attractions 
that at times the sessions have suffered 
somewhat, but on the other hand there 
has been the ease of access which 
brought a crowd, the splendid ar- 
rangements and entertainment the: De- 
troit men furnished, the opportunity 
to transact some personal business be- 
tween agents and company officials. 


Hotel Statler 


The Greenbriar at White Sulphur 
was a fine hotel, but so is the Statler 
at Detroit. Nothing but praise of it 
has been heard. Men who have trav- 
eled all over Europe say it is as pleas- 
ant a place as they ever made their 
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temporary home. Not only is the hotel 
fine physically, and the service excel- 
lent, but there is an atmosphere of 
courtesy and desire to please that 
draws the guest and makes him want 
to come again. 

If there is any criticism to make on 
the program of the National associa- 
tion, it is that there was somewhat too 
much of it. The papers were of the 
highest order, so good that one was a 
full intellectual meal in some cases. 
The association got behind its schedule 
at the first session and never caught up. 





H. A. Behrens, vice-president of the 
Continental Casualty, won the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the newspaper men 
by his admirable service as chairman 
of the press committee. He arranged 
to have Secretary Jones of the Inter- 
national association send to the press 
advance copies of all available ad- 
dresses and reports to come before 
that organization. Through President 
Gilbert of the National association he 
secured copies of the papers that or- 
ganization was to hear and had them 
multigraphed at the Continental Cas- 
ualty office and sent them out in ad- 
vance. At the meetings he had a 
stenographer on hand to take for the 
press representatives such remarks and 
resolutions as they desired verbatim. 
This service was handled with the same 
efficiency as characterizes his work 
generally. 





Bosquett Gives a Dinner 


T. J. Bosquett, manager of the Aetna 
companies at Detroit, gave a dinner 
at the Detroit Club, Thursday even- 
ing, to representatives of the compa- 
nies attending the convention. Among 
the guests were Vice-Presidents Faxon 
and Rowe, Secretary Parker, Agency 
Superintendent Mooney and Messrs. 
Hollowell, Atlanta; Burrows, St. Louis; 
Frank and Hummel, Cleveland; Henry, 
Pittsburg, and Cole, Niagara Falls. 





Several companies, not members of 
the Interfational association, were rep- 
resented hy officers visiting the meet- 
‘ings. Among these were C. H. Boyer, 
manager of the casualty department of 
the National Life, U. S. A.; Arthur W. 
Collins, assistant United States man- 
ager of the Zurich; S.W. Munsell, secre- 
tary ahd general manager of the Ma- 
sonic Mutual Accident, and R. C. Car- 
rick, vice-president of the Peerless Cas- 
ualty. 





A Really Mean Woman 


Our idea of a mean woman is one who 
refuses to pay the doctor after he has 
converted the late lamented’s insurance 
policy into ready money.—San Francisco 
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WHEN WE SAY 


Continental Casualty 
Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, President 
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ESR AR ERAN 


WE MEAN 





|. Close Co-operation Between Company and Agent. 


2. Maximum Service Without Extra Cost to the Public. 











AND THAT MEANS YOU 


Should Investigate by Addressing . 
Agency Department, 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


All lines of Accident, Health, Liability and 


Workmen’s Compensation transacted. 
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